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IN DIAN / bought one of your 
FIRE PUMPS INDIAN FIRE PUMPS last 
Sa ved m spring and already it has 
Wheat! saved 19 acres of 50 bu. wheat 
for me. We carry it right 
on the combine and want 


you to know that we could 
not get along without it. 


4. W. Davis 


CHIEF SAYS, “INDIANS ARE THE FINEST 
EXTINGUISHERS EVER USED!” 


The INDIAN FIRE PUMPS we have on our trucks 

are the finest portable extinguishers | have ever used. 

They are the quickest, most economical means of 

extinguishing grass, brush, rubbish, awning or roof fires. 
Frank Mitchell, Chief 


Agents Wanted Send for catalog telling about INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and what they will do for YOU! 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ON THESE 

FAMOUS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS WRITE TO D. B. SMITH & co. UTICA 2, WN. Y. 
Hercules Lquement & Rubber Ce inc fread nett Co ny Bro muted 

PACIFIC COAST $ 495 Brannan Street oth 2700 venue ise ‘Sweet 


an Francesce Cabtorma Portiand Oregon attic Washington CANADIAN Vancouver 


Rey C Davis Comp. fred t Barnett Company  Curtes & Son Dube Equipment Company Limited 
617 Last Street 600 Spring Street. £26 Thea AGENTS 
tes Angetes. Cabtoernia Klamath alls Oregon Sait Lake City Utah 


BRANCHES 
2797 Duke Street 
Montreal} Canada 


OUT OF FORESTRY RADIO 


Your communications problem may be different than 
thers, vet you can still have a radio system that 
leaves nothing to be desired. RSMC FM system 1s 
extremely flexible and adaptable to any situation 


RADIO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. oe — 
IT WILL PAY YOU 


2023 S. E. Sixth Ave rtland 14, Oregon TO INVESTIGATE RSMC 
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RSMC EM pre les an efherent radio link 
2 
etweer ic town eadquarters, remote 3 
193 . torest Imps, units Extension hand 
¥ $l ets and multiple contr points make this 
adio system almost as practical and handy 
1 
pest Remotely trolled relay stations take ad 
Same Baste Chassis is Interchangeable & ge of t tions 
ae NOW vou need buy only as many units as is « 
4 required of ONE BASIC CHASSIS (transmuter and orv held se t en are kept in the 
of receiver in one unit) together with the necessary controls and accessory Noesshwest are P rovide routine and A 
to give vou exactly the communication system you need 
Maintenance delays and costs are reduced to a minimum as all chassis emergency 1 enance erVvice per- 4 
" your system can be switched around at will) One spare chassis to tormed at ime firm who designed 4 
ae plugin” will keep the svstem working, including the main stanon! and menufacture the « ent , 
Export Div Morhan Exporting 4 Broadway New York Y 
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Controlling the spruce budworm 


means more timber for YOU! 


is the time to treat for budworm control producer 1 guarantee y 
found the right high quality at low cost. And our techni 


Penco representative ilways at your service 
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ALTHOUGH organized in 1900, for 
nearly three decades the programs and 
operations of the Society ot American 
Foresters were carried on by volun 
tary, unpaid officers. It was not until 
1928 that an exeentive office was estab 
lished in Washington, D. C. with a 
salaried employee At that time So 
ciety affairs were organized in ae 
cordance with recognized business pro 
cedures, and the printing of — the 
JourNAL Or Forestry and all Society 
etivities were centralized in this exec 

itive office. Table 1 shows the growth 
of the organization sinee that time 

In 1930 the appointment of an exec 


itive seeretarvy was authorized for 
the purpose of expanding the protes 
sion’s influence, developing Society 
poliey, contacting professional, pubhie, 
and alhed organizations, and promot 
ing Society programs In the 
position of an assistant executive 
secretary was established by the Coun 
eil, and on January 1, 1950 the Coun 
eil appointed a paid: editor. 
Through its executive staff the So 
clety serves as a clearing house tor all 
professional activities. Although the 
Council establishes general poly, 


complete membe rship partieipation im 


all Society affairs is provided through 
21 regional Sections (and their Chap 
ters), nine subject Divisions, and some 
15 committees. 

Society activities fall into five broad 
eatecories 

1. JouRNAL oF Forestry. 

2. Membership serviees which em 
brace all administrative operations 
pertormed in connection with the busi 
ness operation of the ety, includ 
ing the maintenance ot membership 


records, the nomination and admissiot 


ot members, the eleetion of otheers, 
the arrangements tor national meet 
gs of the Society, the conduct ot 
referenda, and other activities benefit 
ting a | members alike 

3. Service rendered to the Cow 
Seetions, Chapters, Committees 
and Divisions 

$. Technical assistance and services 
rendered to individual members, 
cluding employment assistance and 


How Your Society Office Operates 


information on technical, protessional, 


and legislative matters supplied on re 
quest 

5. Public and professional relations, 
comprising all activities (exclusive otf 
the JourNAL oF Forestry) for the 
dissemination of information about the 
Society and the forestry profession, 
including cooperative activities with 


other professional, scientific, and con 


servation 


Journal of Forestry 


The responsibility for editing, proot 
reading, printing, and mailing the 
JOURNAL OF ForestrY and other mis 
cellaneous publeations is centralized 
in the office 

The JouRNAL began as a quarter 
ly, was later published eight times a 
vear, and sinee 1935 has been issued 
on a monthly basis. For many years 
it was wholly edited outside the So 
clety’s executive othes One of the 
world’s foremost professional forestry 
periodicals, the JourNAL has grown 
with the profession until it is now the 
leading outlet for information about 
the new techniques and policies shap 
ing the developing oft forestry in 
America. Its current annual cost is 
more than the amount expended in 
running the entire Society as late as 
ten years ago. 

In addition to the members of the 
lety, all ot whom receive the 
Journab, there are about 1500) non 
member subseribers, many in foreign 
countries 

manuseript submitted to the 
Journat for publication is acknowl 
edged to the author, read by the eds 
tor, and forwarded to the appropriate 
associate editor for review. When an 


article is accepted, a galley proof is 


TABLE 1 H oF SociretTy | CA 

Year members Ir rhe Expense Sta ft 
1.354 21° 505 719 

6.241 67 79 7} 


L. Audrey Warren 


Business manuger, Society of 


American Foresters 


sent to author In the othee, galleys 


of articles are prootread, the JOURNAL 
is “pasted up,” the page proof cheeked, 
and the mailing wrappers addressed. 
These are only a few of the detailed 
steps required to publish the magazine, 
Indexing each volume is no small job 
Volume 47 was indexed under about 


1000 titles and authors. 


Membership Services 


For many vears candidates for mem 
bership were nominated and eleeted 
verbally by those members present at 
a meeting. Subsequently, nomination 
forms were used and the orginal 
nominations eireulated among all 
Council members. It was not unusual 
fora vear to elapse before a candidate 
was Successive improvements 
have been made until the time requir 
ed to process a nomination atter it 
reaches the executive office 1s only 
three months. In 1950 separate nom 
ination forms for each of the tour 
major grades were replaced by one 
appleation form. 

During 1949, approximately 1500 
membership nominations were pro 
cessed. Over 700 candidates accepted 
initial election; and more than 600 
Juniors were advanced to Member 
grade, resulting in a net membership 


increase of 3S7. 


Rach membership  applheation 
acknowledged and a eard made for the 


master file so that at any stage the 


status of a nomination is known. A 
list of candidates is prepared tor each 
issue of the JouRNAr pon their 
election, both the candidates and ther 
Sections are notified, and the names 


it those elected are published the 


Journnan for the information of the 
nembership 
Beleve it or not, about ten percent 


of the total number of S.A. FL mem 


bers ehanere ther addresses everu 
month. Changes of address are re 
eoved from postothices as well as trom 
the members themselves. Acknowledy 
ment of each change is made to the 
Section seeretarv; and when a mem 


ber leaves the territory of one Sec 
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WHERE THE MONEY HOW IT WAS 
CAME FROM SPENT 


Journal of 


Forestry $36,74 


Dues and Fees 


SOCIETY 
OF 
AMERICAN Membership $21,616 

Services 
\ FORESTERS / 
Subscriptions \ / 


¢ 
and Journa! 7 ) \ 1900 Council, Sections 
\/ Divisions 


Advertising 
\ Technical 

All Other ~/ Services 


interest and Net Earnings > Public 


Dividends $1,740 Relations 


Receipts Expenditures 
$81,170. $79,430. 


ion for that of ane Section estrv education Thi vity idy ! Unlike the Seetions, 
secretaries important to the hig ‘ nine subjeet Division 
\ members list is made annually professional standat his man d ot have income trom dues. Neees 

for each Sec eu authori expendit penses ineurred by the officers 


member's hi purpose luring conduct of Division activities 


election i imbursed out of Society's 


maiita to a sten ‘ much ot 


funds 
tributed er: touslvy, ‘ » to date roster of Seetion 
this ame fliecers is published in the Journal 
times a ar. Lists of Divi 
Services to the Council, Sections, ! 
cers and committec personne 


Chapters, Committees, and Divisions hed usuall 


ind even f vy twice a year 


itive 
pecial membershiy Technical Assistance 
made at the ‘ ar to show lection of Section dues io } The exeeutive offiee renders mat 
the number « ew members and ean time, about ten veurs ago, professional and personal services to 
ceellations, and = th number dropped exeenutive oflice began ) leet members. Some ot the most 
for nonpayment . resigned or for the Seetions, th | i ! nportant of these are employment 
decensed hand eount of the e:renula quently were as tit n stanee, providing Information 
the JoURNA taken twice Now the Sections receive, oug } vislation im Congress, serving as : 
venerally in June and Deeem executive i ) clear r house for information about 
ber hundred percent of alomi not readily obtau 


Membershi | dues nl maintammg protes 


all member 
is the aecredi 
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$12,523 
: 
$5,527 
Society receipts and expenditures for the fiseal year December 1, 1948 through Novembs 1949 
tion secretary, ene 
led 
name, address, and date of 
Phe Society 
en tile tor 
per ind at ae: 
checking fle 
eared tor ev 
vA ib ) 
2 
5 
ay 
AS 
first of January \bout five tn for It as the desire o the executive 
die re ent to member the office to render mereasing erviees to 
| HERI ‘ SOCTE 
vent the Seetions and Chapters, and ‘ W 
Monty CAME FRoM 
Kleetion of enndidate to member cooperatior ot their ottieer re 
ot det on the part of the Se« riper the present wr It ~ Ir Per nf 
iy 
bing tee ed that as the Sections 21 f fs 
Extreme care exercised n the f routime on 1 « en sou 
ches ne the applentior Phe ers t ere ‘ 
ts effort ho aid the Seet 1 ptet Mies ned 
Sit 
to upl I the } lay of met the ere ordet condnuet of thei 
bership t tre the executive ee reeent 
) 
for p tion tl mmer, the fis 
Another t the brent ‘ rittes mad hieet D | 
service n this ente rv. benetittu the dutv o he ‘ ‘ Based 64 4 
land the prote ‘ every \ member’s dues was a cated fe 
ting of professional tor possible ind provision is made in the lovRNAL OF FoREST? 
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mathngs of bill runs, ballots tor elee 


tion otf officers, referenda, annual 


meeting letters, and original work im 


tiated by the Council, president, and 


executive seeretary. 


Finances 


Public and 
Professional 
Relations 


\ complete set of standard double 


ntry books is maintained in the So 
ciety office, subject to semi-annual 
iudit by a certified pubhe accountant 


Employees handling money are under 


hond. AIL expenditures are made un 


der a budget approved by the Coun 


The Society is exempt from the 


Technical 9 cents 
Services 


pavment of corporation, income, and 


Social Security taxes. Recently it was 


Services to 
Council, Sections 
Divisions, and a 
Committees 


ruled that payment of D. C. sales tax 


is not required. Society members may 


deduet trom income tax returns the 


amount ot dues paid to the Society 
From time to time members have 


inquired about the division of ex 


i. penses in running the Society. In or 
der to show the cost of operation per 
4 Fie. 2 How the average member's dollar was spent during the fiseal year 1949 member, the accompanying charts and 
tables have been compiled to show 
vy sional records of members, and place Products ludustres, and the severa Where the money comes trom, and 
ss facilities of the Society at the national and regional trade associa where it goes 
services of individual members for tious. As the foresters entering Table 2, showing where the Society's 
- any appropriate purpose dustry rise to positions of executive money comes from, should be of more 
For example, members needing tech responsibility, the Society is increas than casual interest. As a matter of i 
nical or scientitie books in connection ingly afforded opportunities for help further information the  exeeutive 
with their professional work can ob ing enlarge the area of commercial — office is trying hard to inerease ineome 
oe tain them through the Society’s exe timberland under management. from advertising, and, as 3s now per P 
5 eutive office, and what is more, at a To be suecesstul all these activities haps well known, the Couneil last 
10 percent discount off the publisher’s must be, and are, coordinate d with the vear authorized the appointment ot 
price regular, recurring administrative an advertising representative for that 
The namber and variety of requests of a busy office. PUT pose 
for technical assistance are increasing In additior, there are trequent large Table 3 shows the five main services 
constantly This is a service which 
the Society’s exeentive staff especially } 
delights to perform, and members 
should never hesitate to make use of 11 


Public and Professional Relations 


Representatives ot the Society serve 


on several joint committees with other 


screntifye organizations such as” the 
American Association tor the Advanee 


ment of Serenee, the National Research 


Couneil, and the American Society ot 


Mechanten Engineers. The Society 


also cooperates with the American kor 


estry Association, the Charles Lathrop 


Forestry 


and other 


ons; and = dis 


seminates information about 


the 


forestry Prolessior 


among them. Membership is held by 


the Society in the American Institute 


of Biological and the Natural 


Resources Council of Amenea 


Among the many organizations with 


vhich the Society enjovs cooperative 


relations are the American Forest Fie. Sources of the Society's income dollar 144 


ty 36 cents 

Journal of 

Forestry 

Wy 32 cents 

a Membership 
19 cents Services 

conta 
Journal of Forestry 

Pack HE Foundation, the Wild 
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rok Yo 


During the fis« 


Membership Se profession 


services relations 


S21.616.00 


Your staff employees hope 


was division ot expenses 
operation 


for which the y's Toney 
1949, This ts nay appear Please note 
t, but if 1s per member for en¢ 


spent in also what the costs are 
h of these services has been of interest. It is, 


to rt much too brief to describe 
earned on; 


a little complex 
orth your Finally, vour attention 


figure ($1046 representing 


really simple, 


study. Note ally how the per the 
contace } inning total cost per member tor a 
the Any member who desires to com character and consequently not of gen 


the all Various tunetions 
in tact, are strictly routine in 


the Soci 
interest. However, if any mem 


bers desire additional intormation o1 


these figures ome to eral 


five principal « 

The executive o » and ibtless After all, this Society belongs 
vlad to know he members, and the t per anv phase of the So iety’s admin 
whether our n ay that these fect liberty to express opine we shall be most happy to 
sonable its operations supply 


the Coun 
about istration, 


percentages 


Members Oppose Regulation Principle 


In the referendum held on May of those elig 
26 by the Society of American For turn ballots 
esters, a majority of the members nim 
voting went on record as opposing a stateme 
regulation of private forest man arles F. Evans, president 
agement by the federal) govern ‘It should be noted that the refer 
ment endum did not cover the general 


The specifie question on whieh — principle of regulation of private 
vote was taken by mail ballot forests and, therefore, leaves the 
f Ameri question open as to whether the 


Shall the Society o 
members now favor regulation by 


Foresters through its Couneil 
oppose the prin ple ot state or other local units of govern 
for ment. A previous referendum held 


regulation of private 
1944 and approved by a sub 


deral legislation look in 
establishment of this stantial majority vote endorsed *in 


principle public regulation to. the 

valid ballots east. 2.545 extent necessary in each local situa 
bers voted to oppose, and 1,107 — tion to prevent destruction of for 
ests and to keep forest lands rea 


sonably productive 


‘ 
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TABLE SERVICES SOCIETY Monty Was SPENT 
1949 
Journal Services to Council, Public and 
Tot penditur $36,747.00 $12,523.00 $ 5,527.06 $ 3,017.00 $79,430.00 
I penditures 12,52 2 
Percentage f tota ts 27 7 4 
ition of administrat expense neluding rent, postage, salaries, office supplies epre itor i niseellaneous 
* Based on 6400 membe Be 
the tatal cost ner t srovide all services rendered 
that this 
5 
tl 
can 
fave 
fodos 
estS. al 
primed 
(>t 
meml 
t 
oe oted 
eral regulation. About 40 percent 
af 


Effect of Some Physical Soil Properties on 
Douglas-Fir Site Quality’ 


The soil is a basic forest resource. This article describes how soils infor- 
mation can be used to determine the productivity of forest land. Cer- 
tain properties of the soil important in management plans are also 
dist d, 


A RECENT stupy by Ifill, Arnst, 


Stanley P. Gessel 
and William J. Lloyd 


Instructor? of forest soils, College of 
Forestry, University of Washington, 
Seattle, and forestry specialist, Soil Con 
servation Service, Sedro Woolley, Wash. 

respective ly. 


and Bond (2) indicated that soil -——-- 
profile groups as defined by the 

Soil Conservation Serviee could be 7 Yo 
used to predict site class for 
Douglas-fir. The results were ap- 7 
plicable to the residual soil of 


Topographically this area is 


tances up to 40 miles from Puget 


characterized by numerous streams 


Sound. The main range of the Cas 


which rise in the higher Caseades 


eades is about 20 miles from the 


and tlow west to Puget Sound 


Sound, Small jow-elevation moun 


These streams dissect the low roll 


tain masses occur in the region be 
ing uplands between the Caseades 


tween the Sound and the Caseades 


and the Sound and make a pattern 
nae In the lower Skagit Valley these 


ol i al li in 
1 low hills are entirels surrounded 


and rolling, hilly uplands extend 


Ing to the ascades he prineipa 

All the low-elevation beneh and 
streams of the region, trom north 


to south are the Nooksack, the uplands have been subject to gla 


1th cial aetion from the Puget Sound 
Skagit, the Stiilag@uamish, ane 
‘aur , glaciation. Most of the soils have 
Snohomiush hese larger streams 


developed either from glacial till 


have earved deep vallevs whiel eX 
‘ or from outwash materiais (7 

tend into the ¢ aseades prope! The 

} } There are extensive deposits ol 

elevational rise along these vallevs 


eravelly and sandy parent ma 


Is Stall, and iow-elevatlohn agricul 
terials, making coarse and light 

4 ture and forest land oecur at dis es ; 

: soils common throughout the area 
| ' as mi possible bw the The climate of the lower eleva 
peration f the Soil Conservatior tions of northwestern Washington 

Service SCS personnel in northwestert ‘ 
wenring Is Of the marine type resulting 
and analyzing the dat from the prevailing westerly 
rly for i specialist, S 
Formerly I winds. The summers are cool and 
Sery Ser W ev 


relatively dry; the winters are mild 


Lewis County, Wash. The present . 
study was carried out to test the EQ 
validity of the method on soils of 
glacial origin northwestern 
Washington Noe? 

The area ineluded in this studs 
is largely within the boundaries of ‘ 
Whateom, Skagit, and Snohomish LG 
Counties. These counties are bor- 
dered on the west by Puget Sound 
and on the east by the erest of the - 
Caseade Mountains. Whateom, the N 
northernmost county, borders Can 
ada 

The study area proper ineluded 
only the lands between Puget 

3 Sound and the foothills of the Cas . 
eades. No samples were taken at 10 10 30 40 

elevations greater than SOO feet SCALE IN MILES 
and the majority were below 500 Fig. 1 Isohyetal map of northwestern Washington 


and wet. Seventy-six pereent of 
the vearly precipitation oecurs be 
tween Oetober Land Mareh 31 (4 
Local climates change rapidly 
with inerease in elevations and dis 
tanee from Puget Sound. Preeipi 


tation inereases from a low of 
inches on the western edge of the 
area bordering the Sound to over 
100 inehes in the mountain areas 
(Fig. 1 

Promixity to mountain masses 
also brings about increases in rain- 
fall Mean annual rainfall in- 
ereases from 26 inehes at Anaeortes 
near the mouth of the Skagit River 
to SO inches at Marblemount on the 
upper reaches of the river There 
is less than 300 feet elevational 
difference between those stations, 
but Marblemount is 60 miles from 


the eoast in the vorge of the Skagit 


Temperature and growing season 


4 Oc. @47.4 "> 
© SGA, 78.1 
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7 
Glacier 
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change abruptly with altitude. In 
addition there is a slight tempera 
ture deerease from the southern 
end of the area to the northern end 
llowever, there are extensive areas 
hetween Puget Sound and the Cas 
eades over which the elevation 
ehanges and the temperature 
changes are not large. Mean an 
nual temperature averages about 
50 degrees Fahrenheit in this belt 
At the same time, precipitation in 
ereases markedly This gives rise 
to belts of almost the same growing 
seasons that have distinetly differ 
ent total rainfall (Fig. 1 The 
study was coneentrated these 


low-elevation preeipitation belts 


Methods 


Data on soils and forest growth 
were collected by sampling 
suitable stands of Douglas-fir 
throughout the area. These were 
hetween the ages of 30 and 90 
vears, vigorous, and generally well 


stocked. Site index of eaeh stand 


was determined by the height-age 
relationship of dominant and co 
dominant trees (3 Ileights of 5 to 


10 dominant and eodominant trees 


were determined Dy Abney level 


and tape The age of the stand was 
letermined at the same time by 
vent borings of 5 to 10 trees 
‘he soil on whieh eaeh stand was 
was examined concurrent 
files were examined by 
augers and a shovel to 
s commensurate with the pro 
Each sample area was classi 
a rainfall belt bv refer 
previously prepared 

Soi mapping nits have been 
established by the Soil Conserva 
tlon Serviee to summarize per 
tinent data essential to farm plan 
ning and are in common use in 
northwestern Washington Ae 
cordingly, soils were deseribed in 
terms of these profile classes 
Conservation Serviee farm plans 
many farm woodlots were 


in deseribing soils im termes 


wh in Figure 


stands on heat 


were 


mnelu 


106 
0000000% 
of these units 
All soil profiles examined were 
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Results 


files When @) profiles from the 
same preeipitation belt) are com 
i = pared by textural classes, signifi 
> - r= cant differences in site index are 


- For the 35 to 45-inch precipitation 
helt the average site index in 
: ereased from 125, to 150, to 176 


with a change mm texture of surface 


7 soil from eoarse, to lieht, to me 
dium For the higher precipita 
tion belt of 45 to 60 inehes, the 


= = increase In average site Index was 
- from 117, to 143, to 170 with a 


116.7 


7 textural change from coarse, to 


= light, to medium. In the low rain 


‘ fall belt (25 inehes) on Camano 
= Island, stands of Douglas-fir were 


= not found on @ M soils or on very 
COATSE soils On the basis of 


5 + the samples taken there was no dit 


ference in average site Index on 


= ) Land @ © soils. These sam 


ples were therefore grouped for 


100 


further comparisons 
Only limited data are available 
for profile Yroups and 


i 


ever, site index increases with in 
erease in fineness of texture in 


these profiles. Site index was 165 
. . - for the light soils and 186 for the 
medium-textured soils goth of 


these indices were higher than for 


160 
t 


the same texture groups of the G 


profiles. The number of samples 


in the 1 and 2 profile is too small 
to attribute significance these 
i results 


Nite indices on 3, and 


140 


profiles Sufficient samples were 


available to compare the effeet of 
= depth and texture on site index 


only the precipitation belt of 


> to +O inehes for these profiles 


Site index was reduced from 178 


120 


to 156 when depth to an imper 


IR meable laver was less than 24 inch 
es for medium-textured soils of low 


110 


gravel eontent Site index was 
z redueed from 178 to 160 for soils 


over 24 inches deep when a large 


100 


amount of gravel or sand was pres 
ent in the surface soil (Fig. 3 and 


< soil did not affeet the index 
Comparison of site indices on © 


and 3, 4, 5, (5) profiles For the 


LAM 


LAM 
LAM 


wee same rainfall belt and for soils of 


- similar texture profiles have 


407 
6 
t 
z= 
4 
= 
i 


408 


as 3, 4, 95, 
to 3O-ineh 


both 


index 
In the 25 


about the same 
profiles 
rainfall belt index 
I, and M and 3, 4, 5, 
kor 


inch rainfall belt 


profiles 


average 134 


averaut 


the 35- to 


M profiles |} 
176, while 


an index of the 


index oro 
17s 
peared in the hig! 

DO to 60 inches as 
averaged 170 and 3 
files averaged 1IS4 


Table 


M profiles was 


Differences in site index ap 


raintall belt of 
M profiles 
M pro 


site index 


The Relation of Site Index 
to Precipitation 


Profiles When 


compared by textural e¢ 


profiles 


USSES, 


site index iInereases with inerease 
in precipitation from 25 up to 40 
inches for the light and medium 
textured soils. All textures were 


grouped at 25 inches of pre ipita 


tion. Though site differences were 
apparent, all sites were low, and 
the samples were not) mumerous 
enough to deteet sienifieant differ 
Site inde Xx or 
tured soils deeréased as rainfall in 
ereased from 25 to 40 inehes It it 
had been possible to tex 


low preeipitation belt, 
kor 


1O 


tures in the 


might not have been true 


ewreater than 


precipitation 


es, site index deereases with in 
ereasing rainfall tor profiles af 
textural classes This 


decrease in site indes or 


preeipl 


ithor reater inehes may 

not be signifieant, but the taet that 
int «oe ut oan nou 

‘ se site needs » 

4 further considered 

thie ‘ rm 
Wa e nor 

\naecortes Inches total has 

it rai or 14.5 pet 


inehes 


tota as inches or per 

tailing the same sul 
met mths. Precipitation during 
the se the eleva 
tions meluded rvev Is In 
the form of showers, and it) ts 

doubtfu whether enoug rere 

rs 


trates the forest eanopy at 1 litter 
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PROFILE 


GROUP 


SITE CLASS AND INDEX 


IV 


(inches) 


PRECIPITATION 


10O__120 


3,4,5,(5) 
3,4,5,(5) 
3,4,5, (5) 
3,45, 
3,4,5 


(5) 


| TEXTURE 


= 


25-30 
35°45 
35-45 
35-45 
45-60 
45-60 
45-60 
25-30 
30-35 
35°50 
35-50 
50-60 


+ + 


= 


iF ir iaizir lo 


= 
; 


Rela 


tionship of 


site index for Don groups and 


roups in northwestern Washingtor 


= 


190 
180 
170 


160 


sub 


LEGEND 
— Mean index 


Composite 


TEXTURE 


150 
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100 
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to mean annt 
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Fig. 4 Relationshiy f mean sit range of | 
precipitation for @ profiles of 


June 1950 


cover to benefit growth materially 
The authors have frequently been 
amazed to find the litter and sur 


face soil entirely dry under a 


Douglas-tit 
rather 


eanopy following 


heavy summer rams 
the conelusion 
that Douglas-fir 


must, tor 


In view of this, 


justified 


vrowing In this region 


the most part, cle pend on morture 
stored in the soil profile at the be 
ginning of the 


to 40-inch mean annual precipi 


growing season. A 


bring soil 
field 
capacity of the profile, and preeipi 
tation 


tation is sufficient to 


moisture up to the 


mowsture 


in exeess of this is of littl 


value. Rainfall exceeding the stor 
age capacity of the soil has no 
favorable effect and may actually) 


del ‘terious beeause of 


reaching 


eXCeSSIVE 


index 
rainfall 


The conclusion that site 


may have decreased with 


above 35 to 40° inches because of 
the 
temperatures, 


As the 


slightly 


decreased jleneth ot erowing 


and lower 


should not be 


season 


overlooked 


high raintall oeeurs at 
higher elevations, this might be 


possible However, sufficient ¢li 


matic data are not available to 
check further on this hypothesis 
Kor the 


30 inches 


ow rainfall belt of 25 to 
no relationship between depth, tex 
ture, and site index was apparent 
There 


populations mn the samples but the 


seemed to be two separate 


this were not disclosed 


reasons tol 


soils examination 


by the tvpe ol 


made Figure > shows index 


increase With precipitation on these 


profiles when the populations are 


combined and when thev are sep 


arated 


Site index on these profiles in 
rapidly with increase In 


to 40 


ereases 
preeipitation trom 


With ar 


fall to 50 to 60 inches the 


annual 


menes Inerease rai 
inerease 


The 


of indiees extends to a lower value 


in site index is small range 


for this high-rainfall area than tor 
the 40-ine! 


Apparently the same factors are 


precipitation 


mm operation in these protiles as in 
group At mean annual rainfall 
below 40 
at field 

beginning of the 


After the precipitation is sufficient 


inches the profile is not 


moisture capacity at the 


vrowing season 


180 
it} 
160 
a 
| 
w | 
| | 
uJ | 
= Wh} 140 
. LEGEND 
130 — Mean index 
120} Range of indices 
| 


30 


35 


40 45 50. 60 


PRECIPITATION (inches) 


to saturate the profile, further rain 
fall during the non-growing season 
is of little value 

No. signifieant 
apparent 
southern 


differences were 


between site indices on 


and northern exposures 


on the basis of the samples taken 


Discussion 


The results of this studs indicate 
that if 1s possible to predict forest 
productivity of soils in northwest 
Washington. Those character 
the 


ern 
isties which seem to determine 
value of a forest soil are disclosed 
by Soil Conservation Service sur 
veyvs and elassifieation of soils for 
farm plans if annual preeipitation 
is. considere d Therefore forest 
erop produetivits ean be directly 
The 


importance of recognizing produe 


estimated from these surveys 


tivity of forest soils and setting up 


suitable management programs 1s 


emphasized by the large acreage in 
northwestern Washington now sup 
porting neither agriculture nor for 


est crops 


and range of indices to mean annual 


when | precipitation sites are sub 


are combine 


windfalls 
data 
number 


Sail profile and 
Although no 
were gathered showing the 


quantitative 


of windfalls on each type of profile, 
observations 
Windtalls were definitely 
merous on profiles 3. 4 


general were made 
more nul 


and 5 than 


on profile 2, or It was often 
difficult to traverse areas of pro 
files 3 and 4 soils, especially the 
more shallow ones, because of the 
number of down trees. Windfalls 
were almost non-existent on G pro 
files. The faet that some forest 


soils are more susceptible to wind 
fall damage than others should be 
considered in silviculture and man 


agement plans 


Summary 
A forest survey in north 
Washington during the 
1949 indicated that pro 
ductivits of Jand 
could be 


western 
Stummer of 
for Douglas-fir 
predicted 
Site 


growth from 


soils information index on 


all soils examined increased with 


change in texture from coarse to 


409 
| 
WY 
: 

4 = 
| 

: 
5 
§ 5,—Relationship of mean site index 

precipitation for 3, 4, 5, profiles 
fie grouped ; B vhen low precipitation sites 

x 

ie 

‘ 


light to medium textured inches Above this amount of rain 


Heavy 


soils were not ineluded in’ the fall site index decreased for coarse 
studs Medium-textured soils of fine, and medium-textured soils 
different profile groups did not Site index on soils underlain by an 
differ significantly in site index impeding laver increased with pre 
Depth of soil was an important cipitation up to 60 inches. The 
factor for those soils underlain by vreatest Imereaseé was up to 40 


a hardpan or by bedrock inches and above this amount the 
Site index on the same Soll pre ehangve im site index was small 


file and texture group was related 


to mean annual precipitation. Site Literature Cited 
index on soils: Inereases wit! 1. ANpERSON, C. NUKIFOROFE 
Increasing precipitation up to 40 W. J. BT A 1937. Soil 


Deer and Cattle Range Relationships on 
Oak Creek Range in Utah 


Many or Uvatit's pig GaMeE-live natural deer herd unit and a range 
stock ranves are seriously depleted cattle allotment. It covers an area 
Too taany animals -in some places of about 49 square miles, and ex 
livestock, in others big game, and — tends from the valley at about 5 
in still others both have depleted 300 feet elevation up to the Canvon 
the forage supply and reduced the Mountains divide which averages 
protective watershed cover Bal S000 Leet Terrain at the higher 
anced use of the range resource, in’ elevations is very rough and steep 
terms of proper numbers of graz suniper (Juniperus utahensis 
ing animals, is urgently needed it with various mixtures of sage 
this resource is to be preserved and brush Irfemisia tridentata), bit 


improved, and if other land values — terbrush ( Purshia tridentata). and 
are to be maintained. To reach this eliffrose Cowania stanshurianae 
kind of balanee, certain questions cover the foothills. These foothills 
need to be answered and these an are deer winter range and. eattle 


swers in turn need to be applied spring and fall range, and make 


in the management of grazing ant up about 36 percent of the total 
mals and the grazing  resoures nanagement unit Oak (Quercus 
Studies to provide usable data qambeli), oak-sagebrush, and other 
upon which to base good manag mountain browse types cover most 
ment of game, livestock, and range of the stimmer range Aspen and 
were bewun at Oak Creek, In south coniferous timber tv pes are limited 
eentral Utah in 147. This is a to small patehes at higher elev; 
progress report af two phases | tions and northerly slopes 
deer herd population and produc History of the deer herd.—The 
studies ind deer-cattle history of the deer herd within the 
ind forage pr Oak Creek study area undoubted], 
parallels that of many ther herds 
Oak Creek wiv area is 

throughout Utah At the time the 

Mormon Pioneers cane nites Thre 
the Coot tive B region around the middle of the 
stock. and Range R Re ast century, deer were apparent! 
Forest Servier Fis Wildlit as thev are today Unregulated 
Service, and Utah State Agricultut hunting resulted in near extermi 
nation of the deer bv the close ot 
Wildlife Service and grazing the past century It was not unti 
forag int after several vears of closed Sea 


Forest Servic sons, limited hunting, and coneen 
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survey —Snohomish County, Wast 
tor U.S. Bur. Plant Industry, 


Soils and Agric. Eng. 76 pp 


Hin, W. W., A. Arsst, and R. M 
Bonp 948. Method of correlating 
soils uml Douglas-fir site quality 
Forestry 46 

McA Rk. C. and W. H. Meves 
vield of Dk is-fir 1 
e Pacifi Nort est 
Agr rech. Bull O1, 65 py 

1936. Climatic sum ary of 


the United States. Section 1, west 


ern Washington, 38 pp 


Odell Julander 
and W. Leslie Robinette 


Respectively, conservationist rT 
senreh), Intermountain Forest & Range 
Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah and 


biologist, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


trated predator control that the 
deer were able to increase Krom 
about 1920 to 1940 they increased 
rapidly, especially during the lat 
ter part of this period In 1921 
only o bueks were reported killed 
in the study area as compared to 
aetually checked during the 
1939 hunt. Until 1940, does were 
not taken and it was probably in 


at vear that the peak population 
was reached Hlowever, in 1940, 
1941, and 1942 the Board of Big 
(iame Control authorized the sale 
of 1,000 doe permits for the Oak 
Creek management unit These 
heavy removals helped to alleviate 
he overstocking the range 
Since 1943, between 300 and 500 
doe permits have been authorized 
annually Cexeept for 1946 when 
none were authorized) which has 
tended to stabilize herd numbers 

Cattle use Cattle have grazed 
the Oak Creek area since early set 
tlement Numbers were unre 
stricted for many vears and it was 
lot until after a range inventors 
was made in 1921-24 that action 
was taken to adjust grazing ust 
to forage supply In 1921 Forest 
Service permits totaled 21,820 cow 
months on the Oak Creek grazing 
division. Reduetions for range and 
watershed protection brought eat 
tle use down to 11,080 cow months 
in 1946 and to 7,044 in 1948 
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Range condition.-Range 
vey reports show that most of the 
better forage plants on areas read- 
accessible to eattle were largels 
destroved by 1902] (‘heatwrass 
Bromus tectorum) had replaced 
perennial grasses. Aspen repro 
duction was reported being 
killed and oak sprouts along the 
creeks were kept browsed to the 
vround. This severe overgrazing 
was done by eattle before excessive 
deer numbers beeame noticeable 
\ good growth of deer forage was 
produced during a long period on 
areas inaecessible to eattle This 
no doubt made it possible for the 
deer herd to build up temporarily 
far bevond the sustained vield ca 
pacity of the range. By 1940-42 
practically every curlleaf moun 
tain-mahogany (Cercocarpus ledi 
folius), an abundant shrub, was 
highlined or hedged At present 
hoth summer and winter ranges 
readily accessible to eattle are in 
a badly depleted condition. The 
summer range and parts of the 
winter range are seriously depleted 
of deer forage. In general the 
winter range is in better condition 
than the summer range in con 
trast to most other Utah deer-eat 
tle units 
Deer Herd Population and 
Productivity 
To determine deer population, 
several methods were employed in 
cluding pellet group counts (7, 4 
observations of changes in the sex 
and age classes ereated by dis 
proportionate kills during hunts 
3), ratios between tagged and 
untagged fawns seen in late sum 
mer, strip censuses, and ground 
and plane counts of deer on the 
winter range. The winter ground 
and plane counts gave data on herd 
trends but were of limited value 
in determining total numbers. Pel 
let group counts gave the most con 
sistent results, indiea‘ing 2,193, 
2 713. and 2.224 deer for the vears 
1946 to 1948--12.7 pellet groups 
equal 1 deer day (4 The aver 
ige January | population for 1946 
and 1947 was ecaleulated to be 2, 
233. The average hunting removal 
for 1947 and 1948 was 490 animals 
of whieh 5S percent were bucks 
vearlings and older The aver 


age net increase Was estimated to 
be 500 a vear or 224 percent of 
the herd. The net increase as 
spoken ot here is the number of 
animals whieh could be harvested 
by hunters without changing the 
base January L herd number 

An average of 5.8 bucks and 4.2 
does and fawns (10 in all) was 
harvested per square mile during 
the 1947 and 1948 seasons. The 
bueks were subjected to particu 
larly heavy slaughter because ot 
the aecessibility of the area to 
hunters and the |.ck of dense es 
cape cover, About 60 percent oft 
the bucks present in the herd priot 
to the hunt, exeluding male fawns, 
were killed by hunters. This per 
centage includes crippling loss of 
bucks which amounts to about 3.5 
percent of those present prior to 
the hunt. Heavy cropping is mani 
fested further in that about 60 
pereent of the bucks harvested are 
vearlings, and in the wide sex ratio 
of nearly 6 does per buck after the 
hunt despite an antlerless deer re 
moval amounting to 71 pereent ot 
the buek removal. It was further 
determined that about S deer re 
main after the hunt for each buek 
legally harvested 

Crippling losses from gunshot 
wounds were estimated by two 
methods (5). The method using 
the ratio between viseera and dead 
deer found indicated a loss of 16 
percent while the method using 
the ratio between dead deer found 
with a cropped ear and those found 
with uneropped ears indicated a 
loss of about 22 percent. The aver 
age crippling loss was thus about 
19 pereent of the legal kill This 
agrees closely with other estimates 
in eentral Utah. It was also found 
that the number of unreecovered 
bueks was 6.1 percent ol the legal 
buck removal; unrecovered does 
30.4 percent of the legal doe re 
moval: and unrecovered fawns, 
62.7 percent of the legal fawn re 
moval. These percentages indicate 
willful leaving of does and fawns 
probably hecause of poor condition 
or inferior size, or beeause of il- 
legal shooting by buck hunters 
If crippling losses are taken into 
account, the net inerease for the 
Oak Creek herd would be raised 
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from 22.4 percent to about 26.6 
percent. 

Studies were also conducted to 
determine the extent of winter 
mortality in the herd. Two meth 
ods were used with remarkably 
close agreement. Strip surveys for 
dead deer were made and when re 
lated to the deer population showed 
a 7.2 percent winter loss. Another 
method (6), employing the over 
winter changes in age classes of 
live deer resulting from dispropor 
tionate losses in the age classes, 
gave a loss of 69 percent. The 
average mortality for the two win 
ters, using both methods, was about 
7 percent. The buck loss amounted 
to 2.5 pereent of their numbers at 
the start of winter whereas mor 
tality was 4.1 percent for does and 
11.9 pereent for fawns. Malnu 
trition probably aecounted for lit 
tle or no loss because the winters 
were not severe and browse on the 
winter range appeared to be ade 
quate in quality and quantity. The 
death of old and diseased animals, 
cripples that lingered on into the 
winter, and those that met with ae 
cidents or predation, apparently 
accounted for most of the loss 

Pregnaney records obtained for 
78 mule deer does (long yearlings 
and older) in central Utah by em 
plovees of the Utah State Fish and 
Game Department, Forest 
Service, and U.S. Fish and Wild 
life Service have revealed an aver 
age of fetuses per doe of 
breeding age. If there had been 
no overwinter losses in the Oak 
(reek herd the does could have 
produced 1,645 fawns at this rate 
f feeundity. Tf no losses occurred 


throughout the year, such a rate 
would represent a potential herd 
increase of about 74 pereent. Even 
allowing for a 4.1 percent overwin 
ter doe loss there should have been 
L578 fawns dropped or a poten 
tial increase of about 71 pereent 
One might well wonder what the 
factors are that tend to reduce a 
potential herd increase of over 70 
pereent to an actual figure of only 
224 percent. The greatest single 
loss appears to be in young fawns 
from the time they are dropped 
until they are 3 months of age 
Observations of fawn carcasses en 
countered in the field indieate that 
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most of this mortality occurs before 
a month old 


Ob 


the lawns are 


There were but lawns re 


maining in the herd by ™ ptember 


which, when compared to the po 


indicates a mortality 


tential 1 
of about pereent 


dropped Thetis reducing the poten 


thal imerease of 71 percent ft 


percent 


Other herd losse mentioned 


above further reduee the mumbers 
of harvestable deer to nbout one 
number ol 


third of the fawns ac 


tually born 


Grazing Patterns and Forage 
Preferences 


Vethods. To 
and 


determine forage 


volume towether 


with distribution ot deer and eut 


tle, line plot) transects were run 


aeross the entire stud unit Trat 


sects located by restricted 


were 
sampling on. the 


Plots 


random 


of 1 


averace 


ithe apart Sim 


were 


located at random along 


sect lines on the average of one 
$ chains In September 
weight and pereentage 
Pellet 


ounted 


on O-square ‘ plots 
vroups and ‘ 
on | plot 


distribution a 


s were ¢ 


determine 


pellet 
used as rela 
Deer 


droppings 


wert 
ranwe Use 
the 
feed and infre 

Because 


rounds 


» bee 


stl 


more 


ith canvon 


gentle slopes 


percent of the summer range 


plots, avoiding only the ledges and 


barren areas. There was therefore 


about a oO percent overlap in deer 
distribution on the 
little ef 

Deer 


proportional to 


and eatth area 

Steepness olf slope has 
fect on deer distribution 
sign is apparently 
lorave 


the presence of desirable 


“atthe distribution. however 
definitely limited by 


Table 1 \ 


analvsis of data for a 


steepness 


single 


oak-save) shows highly stenifiea 


differences in eattle use to 


evrass utiliza 


slope, one basis ol 
tion as well as number of cow chips 


There is a striking difference in 


the amount use on the 


Various 


evetal TV pes by deer and also 
pellet 


as indieated by deer 


eutth 
yroup and cow ehip counts on sun 


conifer-shrub, and moun 


ther Thre types 


oauk-sage, 


tain shrub) show an average ot 


over 400° deer pellet 


Yroups pret 
Iwo and 
less than 40 


curlleat mountain 


acre while 


coniter show Four 


pes oak-saae 


OEER VSE 


CONIFER 


GRASS 


$00 400 300 20 100 ° 
PELLET GROUPS PER ACRE 


VEGETAL TYPE 


-- - OAK - SAGE- 
- CONIFER-SHRUB 
MOUNTAIN 


-MTN MAHOGANY -_ 
SAGE 


--- -OAK- 


CURL LEAF 
MOUNTAIN MAHOGANY 
- ASPEN - F/R - 


JUNIPER - SHRUB- - 
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VTASS-SaVe, and 


moun 


tain shrub) have an average ot 


cow chips per aere while 


oak - mountain - mahogans 


The se dit 


significant 


e) averages only 10 


Perences appear to be 


statistically 


On winter range, too, this differ 


ence in type preference is shown 


by deer pellet group counts. OF the 
major winter range types, Juniper 
bitterbush 


Sd 


averaged 1,094 pel 


let groups per aere, the juniper 


and the 


274. Sagebrush 


cliffrose tvpe 572, 


saute 


Juniper-sage 


t shrub common to all three tv pes 


was utilized 20. 15, and & percent 


respectively, on the above tvpes 


Since accessibility, exposure, and 
rather unttort 


the 


protecthy “over are 


ovel t! 


apparent 
reason | is wide difference in 
IS thre presence or the 


How 


cannot a 


‘hoice species, bitterbrush 


ver, deer distribution 
avs be explained on the basis of 
forau at 


habitat 


desirable 


al 


ors of the 


CATTLE USE 


SHRUB- 


SAGE 


Slopes Slopes Slopes 
Lo no and type f sigt O25 Y5-50 over 50 
percent percent percent 
Deer pellet: group 13 
ot 
atistical 
ol 
ut 
nial Ation. Other signs such 
as tracks and the utilization of ee 
nhoplants not within plots were 
ilso recorded, as well type 
steepness of slope. ¢ 
neve ibilitw of eel 
13 
Numbers of « 
nl cow chips 
poarent lea 
if fron of grass on small - CAI 
tranaeet plots was used as an it a 
leator ttle wise In major 
numbers of v chips are believed 
to tn rr holes ar cation of eatth 
fra port Evidence of 
euttle oravine \ ound on or 
mer range, being espe heava CHIPS PER ACRE 
wi and on Fig. 1 Relative deer and cattle use of fferent forage types on summer range 4 


June 1950 


to 
home range is important in estab- 


Perhaps the instinet return to 


lishing grazing patterns. The sen 
ior author has reeords of marked 
deer returning to the exact location 
on summer range for 3 to 7 con 
secutive years with a distance of 
25 to 35 miles between summer and 
winter range 

This natural preference for cet 
tain types or areas often results in 
very uneven distribution of deer 
over the range and should be con 
sidered in figuring grazing capaci 
ty of deer-livestock ranges 


The exceptionally high use made 


of the  juniper-bitterbrush-sage 
type of S86 deer days per acre 

1,094 pellet groups at 12.7 per 
deer day) is noteworthy Such 


moderate 

in 1948 
and 1949 and indicates a very high 
carrying capacity 


in only 


utilization of bitterbrush 


use resulted 


for this type 
Contrary to much popular opin 
ion deer and eattle often prefer the 
same areas where t are #eCeSSI 
ble to both 
range too steep or 
cattle 
types which contain but littl 


hey 
Deer, however, make 


ise of too tar 


from water for Certain 


choice deer feed are used by cattle 


and not used, or used only vers 
lightly, by deer Cienerally cood 
deer lorage oecurs ofl the more 


productive sites along with good 


cattle and such areas are 


forage 
vrazed in common 

For the entire summer range the 
exclusively by deer 


pellet 


grazed 


grazed 


259 


area 
averages deer 
per 
both 
deer 
highly 

Figure 1 


Lroups 
acre while 


cattle 


by 
$50 


Is 


range 
and det r averages 
This difference 
significant statistiealls 
that of the three 
highly preferred 


groups 


shows 
tv pes most by 
oak-sage and mountain 
in the 
cattle 

the 
and 
rough, 


deer two 


shrub) are also heavily 


used class” for Certain 


types sueh as oak-mountain 


mahogany conifer-shrub 
located 
and are less aecessible to eattle but 
The 


vrass-sage type favored eattle is 


sage 


are in steep areas 


deer are able to utilize them 


very small and supports very littl 
desirable deer forage. The conifer 
little 
neither deer nor cattle 
it. The number of deer pel 
let groups found on this type was 


type supports forage and 


make much 


use or 
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Fig. 2.—Utilization of 
transeet from canyon bottom to 


grass 


by cattle an 
top of div 


only 32 per acre for the summer 
season compared to O10 for the 
oak-sage tv pe 

That deer and cattle often pre 


fer the same areas is further illus 
trated in Figure 2 which shows rel 
ative deer and cattle use from the 
canyon bottom to the ridgetop on 
a transect most of whieh is accessi 
ble to cattle as well as deer. Sum 


mer utilization of grass was used 
us a measure of cattle use beeause 
grass is choice summer forage for 


eattle but In 


eral, the areas used heavily by eat 


not for deer ven 
tle were also used heavily by deer 

Forage In 
preference studies of deer and cat 


prererences forage 
tle in Oak Creek, two things stand 
out plainly: (1 


depleted on areas readily accessible 


(irass is severels 


to cattle but is ungrazed except for 


early spring use on areas accessi 


ble to and grazed by deer only: (2 
TaARLE 2 AVAILA EF AMOUNT AND ri 
CATTLE SIGN ON 1 
Kvidence of 
No chips ittle tracks present 
Moderate 
L2 chips per plot 
Heavy 
+5 chips per plot 
Severe 


over 6 chips per plot 


Plots accessible to and grazed by deer alone 


d numbers of deer pellet groups along a 
ide 


curlleal 
hedged and highlined over the en 
tire summer range 


mountain-mahogany is 


is di 
proportional to cattle sign 
Table 


figures 


Summer grass utilization 
reetly 
as shown 


utilization 


average 


lor 


by 
wheatgrass 

Table 2 
ot 
inversel\ 


(Agropyron sproatum) 
that the 


present 


shows also volume 


wheatgrass Is 
proportional to cattle sign present 
That grass has been depleted where 
heavy and severe evidence of cattle 
use occurs is Indicated by abundant 
grass in protected areas on similar 
sites 

The same relation as shown for 
eattle and grass might also be ex 
pected for deer and one of their 
preferred Species, such as eurlleaf 
it not 
for the fact that deer cover the en 


mountain-mahogany, were 


tire range in sufficient numbers to 
utilize fully all available forage of 


IZATION WHEATORA RELATION 
LOO-ACKE PLOTS 
Available amour Average 
of when rus utilization 
acre Percent 
21.7 29.4 
V7.5 
53.7 
“ Killed out 
3.2 
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the ehoiee species 


hedging and highlining of curlleat 


the produe 


tive eapacitVv of this 


been almost entirel 


exclusive deer 


used by be deer 


In the 


vhere HS Species comune 


area its avail vrowt ! 


makes up only about percent 


In tl 


the loruwe 


mahovanv-save re 


tain mahogany is on the thre 


dominant plants avallabl 


growth makes up only about 4 per 


eent of the Table > SHOW 


rather light utilization of this spe 


eles at the time the data were re 


corded but because ol Its 
and the 


deer wi 


palatability. im autumn 


small volume present 


browse practically all availabl 


growth over the entire summer 


range before they move to winter 
range 

Ht ais diffieult to distinguish clear 
and cattle 


both 


between deet lise 


Table 


utilize 


areas erazed 


shows average percentage 


tion of the more rmportant 


on areas grazed by deer alone and 


on areas grazed by beth deer and 


vattle From this table deer for 


preferences are evident and 


some differences in preferences of 


the two kinds ot animals are 


di 


All important forbs and. browse 


except sagebrus! suppl 


summer deer forage as shown by 


data on exclusive deer rane 


eause of its abundanee and = fai 


palatability oak supplies more 


summer deer forage than all other 


species combined In weneral, it 


is browsed tn direet proportion to 


the number deer pellet 


savebrus! 


counted big 


winter 


Prom 
times wreatet 


range Despite 


Beeu ise Of past 


spectes has 


high 


ry Syumpho 
if mountainom 


mountain maho 


ot abundant and it as doubtfu 


whether much summer grazing ot 
be eredited 
judged from data in Table 3 
both cattle 


considerable quantities of the 


to cattle as 


eon 


them can 


deer and 


evel 


spring and early summer forbs not 


shown here 


OF the shrubs. true mountain 


mahowanv is hight, preferred 


both ceatthe and deer and, on indi 


vidual plots shows close browsine 


vhen either deer or eatth 


Sighs are 


plentiful, Some oak utilization ean 


definitely be charged to ea 


areas readily aceessible and is 


parently proportional to the 


tensity of cattle grazing 


Hleavier utilization on 


use range than on exclusive deer 


range of curlleaf mountain-mahoyg 


any, snowberry, and myrtle pa 


chistima may be due to greates 


numbers of deer present. Llowever 


cattle are known to browse. these 


other areas in Utal 


species on 

is searce and Lise 
Utilization data on area 
vrazed exclusively eattle would 
rv helpful distinguishing 


from deer use elsewhere, bt 


Summary and Conclusions 


Creek studs 


iceessible 


range is 
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deer whieh reached 


population oi 


a peak about 1940 seriously in 


paired the better deer forage 
and 
Cattle have 


reduced to about one-third of their 


summer range parts of 


Winter range hee 


former numbers Deer are he 
lieved to be somewhere near proper 
winter 


stocking for the range at 


present 


hut still exeeed the suppl 


palatable forage on summer 


ak Creek deer herd, esti 
22933 head, shows 
22.4 per 


vielded al 


about 
iviy inerease of 
area has 

if 10 deer per square mile 
1947 and 1948 without no 


changing estimated 


during 
basic 
herd numbers 
losses are computed te 
percent of the lewu 
Of the unrecovered dec! 


bueks are 6.1 percent, ot 
pereent, and fawns 62.7 
removal for 


Winter mor 
to be 


legal 
lasses 
about 7 
potential merease tor 
(‘reek here Is estimated to he 


\ fawn mortality dur 


pereent 


> months amounting 


pereent ot 


vreatest factor 
s the potential W 
percent to a net on 


Most 


loss is believed ta oeeut 


4) percent 


1 month old 


pereent and 


| E 3 AVAILABLE FOKAGE, TILIZATION BY DEER ALONE, AND UTH ATION BY 
; on Ava Averng Available Average 
(Cares spy 100 6.6 4 
Aster (Aster spy 2.3 27.4 4 
! ine Lu Spr 5 10.6 ine 
é Curth thagany (¢ ocarpus 
10.8 1.6 214 
| 
or 
4 the a 
cent 
: oes 30.4 ; 
peres 
tal 
isa valuable deer forage In perer 
: it is net eaten by either deer or eat 1 Be 
are not available ut - 
On common use range most spe areas ar 
cies show greater utilization that ing the first 
on exelusive deer Part o to about 
the reason iw that dee int lropped IS 
ount) was about 17 The Oak area is whieh reduce 
3 P| on the eommon use natural deer herd unit and range ‘rease of 71 . 
this difficulty, most attle allotment typieal of man crease of 
a of the grass and sedge utilization others in Utah. Cattle forage on this fawn 
is clearly attributable to cattle summer and winter — before the fawns are 
Forbs available immer are depleted. An over Cattle nse about 
: 
— 
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deer about 92 percent of the Oak 
Creek summer range plots. Steep 
ness of slope definitely limits cattle 
distribution but has little effeet on 
deer 


common use range than on ex 
clusive deer range. 

On the Oak Creek summer range, 
cattle are responsible for serious 


vrass depletion on the more ae 
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forage than all other species com 
bined: it IS also browsed consider 
ably by cattle on the more heavily 


used areas 
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Society of Filipino Foresters the following: (a) To promote the 
science, standard, and practice of 
The first annual meeting of the 


forestry in the Philippines; (b) To E 


Society of Filipino Foresters was 
held on February 9, 1949. and re 
cently the first issue of The Fil: 
pino Forester, the official publica 


advance, represent, and protect the 


interest and standard of the profes 


To assist in 


sion of forestry 


the full development, wise use, and 


tion of that society was received 
in the SAF office. The issue con 


tains the proceeding of the first 


conservation of all) forest lands, 


public or private, so as to assure 


our country a continuous and ade 


annual meeting, held in Manila 


quate supply of forest products and 


The following is taken from the forest influences and other values 
foreword of the publication: “*The therefrom; (d) To provide a med 


Society of Filipino Foresters came ium of exehange of professional 
into being out of a long felt need thought by means of a publication ; 


for a permanent ‘happy meeting e) In general, to do everything 


sround’ wherein all the foresters and perform all other acts which 
in the Philippines those in the are direetly or indirectly necessary 


vovernment service and those in or incidental to. or in furtherance 


private enterprises—can bring into of the purposes of the Societs 


open discussion matters affecting Officers of the Society are Pla 


forestry and through collective cido Da anay, president ; Eugenio 
thinking and action help promote de la Cruz. vice-president; Valen 
the healthy growth of Philippine tin) Sajor ‘Xecutive secretary 

forestry. Much was the desire Evaristo Tabut, treasurer; and 
many were the attempts inthe past) Tomas N. Roque, auditor. In addi 
to form one such organization but tion the new society has a couneil 
it was not until February 14. 1948 0 of seven members. Nicolas P. Lan 


that realization of the desire came sigan is chairman of @ seven-man 


vith the founding of the Soerets editorial board for the Filipino 


Societv dedicates itself to Forestes 
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lons to Plants 


ADJACENT AREAS OF lana show veut 


tation of entirely different species 
Some plant species grow onl on 
restricted areas while others are 
not seleetive This refers to a Jers 
sible restriction based not upon 
latitude or altitude but upon the 
availability of ions. Two important 
factors should be eonsidered in a 
studv of the intake of tons by 
plants the species of plant and 
the quantity of tons avallable 
the soil solution 

A large portion ol Massachusetts 
soils are weathered from 
sandstone, or limestone. Numerous 
plants found on sail weathered 
from limestone are not found on 
soll weathered from granite ol 
sandstone Many members of the 
Erieaceae family are found where 
granite has weathered, a lesser 
number of this family is) found 
where sundstone has weathered 
and comparatively few are found 
Where the soil contains appreciable 
quantities of eatenum On the other 
hand, such plants as white pine 
oak, hickory, birch, andropogen 
and the annual goldenrod are re 
latively abundant om sows weatl 
ered from anv one of the three 
types of parent material 

It would seem that the intake of 
ions by plants is, to a lara degre 


ieriterion of the economle value of 


New souls are al 
ively new as a result of glacial 
metho Consequently thev are ho 

! 


poor sols if total nutrient elements 


are considered, but the avatlabilits 


of elements is relatively low. This 
IS eSDeCcta true of soils weathered 
from granite and sandstone 

| nvestigation was conducted 
to ear thie relat caupacit at 
setts to furnis mavwnestum, 
elum, and phosphorus to species ot 
plants i! ities 
to secure the teed ! ‘ then 

Ml 


Relative Capacity of Soils to Furnish 


Experimental Work 
In the autumn, soon after most 
of the leaves had fallen, numerous 
twigs of the last annual growth 


were collected from the following 


rennials white ash Frarinus 
blaek bireh Betula 
lenta hiekors Carya glabra 

black oak (Quercus velutina su 


mac (Rhus typhina), and Andre 


pogen scopartus and one annual, 


‘ idenrod Nolidagqe ne morals 
kor lndropoqgon SCOPATTUS and 
nemorales, the Whole 


plant was colleeted 

These sever species Were collect 
ed from each of four different soil 
SETIOS Giloucester soil, weathered 
from granite; Cheshire, from sand 
stone Holvoke, traprock and 
Dover, from limestone. A brief de 
scription of these hha’ be found by 
referring to soil reports (7, 5, 6 
With the exception ot Hlolvoke 
these soils are economically valu 
able for farming in New England 
Holveke soil in’ Massachusetts be 
cause of the physieal character of 
the overlving soil, is of little use 
for tarming 

All the plants used were collect 
ed from areas where agricultura 
practices did not influence the re 
sults. Either the areas had never 
heen farmed or a period of at least 
fifty vears had elapsed since thes 
had been used 

The samples of plant material 
were dried at 1000 ground and 
mixed In preparation for determi 
nation of calcium, magnesium, and 
phosphorous ecantent. Caletum was 
determined bv preeipitation with 
ammonium oxalate and back titra 


thon With potassium permanganate 


Magnesium was precipitated 
with S-hydroxvquinoline (3). Phos 
phorus was determined by the 
Sherman method (5s). modified tor 


plant materials 


Description of soils.—The Dover 
j soll from which the samples 
were taken was at the base of 
ountait ledge near Cireat Bat 
rington, Mass The roek 
Vii the soll was weathered is re 


Walter S. Eisenmenger 


Research professor of agronomy, Uni 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst 


varded as a dolomitie limestone, 
and to the adjacent areas it affords 
an apparently favorable medium 
for plant growth. The Dover soi! 
series has a brown) or reddish 
brown topsoil. The development of 
these soils has resulted largely 


he weathering of limestone 


trom 
In plaee, and to a lesser degree 
from the weathering of a thin gla 
eial drift mantle over the lime 
stone Loose fragments and out 
erops ol limestone are common 

The Ciloueester soil was weath 
ered from granite (5 It is the 
ost common soil in the state and 
is found in many other parts of 
New England as well as in areas 
south of New England where 
vlaciation has taken place. Much 
of the soil of this series ts either 
steep oor stony and on hillsides 
mav be shallow. Where the topog 
raph IS favorable, (jloucester 
soil is regarded as a valuable soil 
for hav and pasture. The soil Is 
well drained and is mellow in tex 
ture. Where lime is applied it: is 
known to end itself to wood erops 
for the supply of potash and phos 
phorus is not toa low The loea 
Thon trom whieh samples were 
taken is in) Pelham, Mass 

The Cheshire soil from whieh 
plants wer obtained Is located on 
an area in Amherst. Mass., known 
as Mount Pleasant which is a tvp 
eal drumlin of this glaciated area 
The outerop of the roek, triassie 
sandstone, trom whieh this soil is 
weathered ear he obse rved only in 
a few places in) this immediate 
itv but is common southward 
This soil has a brown mellow su 
face and ean be readily penetrated 
by roots of plants y) Near the 
area trom which the plants were 
taken and on this same drumlin is 
an apple orehard. For about two 
decades it has been known that for 
erop erowth, applications of 
Were required tor the 
ore | ard 

Holvoke soll Is derived Tron 
raprock produced by voleamice ac 


tion over sand and sandstone 
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(ilacial action has mixed the soil 
derived from traprock with that 
derived from sandstone. There 
are some areas where no sandstone 
influence occurs. From such areas 
the plant samples were chosen 
This traprock extends from near 
Amherst to New Haven, Conn 
Holvoke soil is not used for aeri 
culture in this area beeause of the 
steepness of its slopes, and the 
frequent shallowness of the soil, 
The plant samples for these deter 
minations were taken from the top 
of a mountain near Amherst. Trap 
rock soils in other parts of the 
world are frequently regarded as 
valuable 

Relative conte nt of cations in 
souls The pil of thy undisturbed 
Dover soil is about 6: Cheshire 
4.5; Gloucester 4.5: and Holvok 
5.0 

Aside from the elements caleium 
and magnesium, traprock contains 
appreciable quantities of sodium 
and Potassium (rranite also eon 
tains appreciable amounts of po 
tassium and sodium, but the weath 
ering involving their release is ex 
ceedingly slow 

The limestone from which Dover 
soil is cle rived Is higher in ealeium 
and magnesium but lower nm pw 
tassium and sodium than are 
vranite, triassic sandstone, o1 trap 
roek 

The triassie sundstone of this 
area is extremels low in magne 
sium compared with sandstone of 


other areas and compared 


e 
with most other rocks of this area 


Merrill (3) gives an account of a 
sample of a triassie sandstone ot 
this region whieh contained but 
a trace of magnesium. Mueh ot 
this trace of magnesium would be 


lost curing the process of  roek 


disintegration to soil 


Analytical Data 

The ealeium oxide, magnesium 
oxide, and phosphorus content of 
the plant tissues are shown in 
Table 1 along with the CaQ MeO 
ratios. From these data it ean be 
seen that the highest average in 
take of both caletum and magne 
sium by the plants was from the 
Holyoke soil weathered from trap 
rock; next highest in order for 
both ealeium and magnesium in 
take was from Dover soil weather 
ed from limestone; the third high 
est in magnesium was from Glou 
cester soil weathered from eranite: 
and the lowest in magnesium were 
the plants grown on Cheshire soil 
weathered from triassie sandstone 
In ealcium eontent the plants 
grown on Cheshire soil were high 
er than those grown on Gloucester 
soil 

Although the plants grown on 
Cheshire soil were lowest in mag 
nesium, the plants growr on Glou 
cester soil were only slightly high 
er, and eould be characterized as 
low in maenesium. This is in ae 
cord with the work done in New 
Jersey for this tv pe of soil 

Of individual plants the oak 
contained on the average more 
calcium and magnesium than any 
of the others, although sumae and 
hickory contained only slightly 
less ealeinm, 

It has been observed by Wilde 
9) that the amount of mawnesium 
in soils is equal to from one-fifth 
to one-third the amount of ealeium 
It has been stated that when the 
percentage value of magnesium of 
apple leaves approaches less than 
0.15, the point of deficienev is 
near (2 

The ratios of ealeium oxide to 
magnesium oxide plants are 
PIVEN in Table l The minimum 
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ratio for the two elements (about 
1.5) was found in andropogen 
grown on Dover soil. The maxi 
mum ratio was 7.06 for sumae 
vrown on Cheshire soil. Sumae is 
more like a ealeiphile plant than 
any of the others of the group, and 
the plants grown on Cheshire soil 
had a lower average magnesium 
content than the plants grown on 
any of the other three soils. 

It we assign 100 as the value of 
the average caleium oxide percent 
age content of plants grown on 
Cheshire soil, the comparative nu 
merical value for the content of 
plants grown on Gloucester soil is 
92: of plants grown on Dover soil, 
107; of plants grown on Holvoke 
soil, 163.5. In the same manner, 
using 100 for the average percent 
age of magnesium oxide in plants 
grown on Cheshire soil, the value 
for the plants on the other soils 
heeome respectively 153, 218.7, 
and $16.2 Pereentage intake of 
Thagnesium Increases in proportion 
to the amount of magnesium salt 
present in the soil, On the other 
hand, although there is generally 
an increase in the pereentage in 
take of calelum with an increase 
of caletum salt present, the propor 
tlonate iInerease is smaller than 
that of Inagnesium 

The percentage intake of phos 
phorus by all the plants grown on 
the four different soils showed lit 
tle difference Although  sumae 
contained the highest average per 
centage of phosphorus and golden 
rod the lowest, the difference was 
only about 5 percent. Dover and 
(sloucester soils afforded the high 


est pereentage of phosphorus and 


Cheshire the lowest 


Discussion 


rchanqeabl calerum and total 


hase exchange capacity of soils 


ANT MATERIALS Grown on Four 
MATER! 


percent percent percent MgO percent 


* 
an 
; 
ye 
a5 is 
iy 
E 
(Ata M Oxipe, OX AND Prospre or Pr 
So WEATHER rom i) PARENT 
Dove Glouce t Holyoke Cheshire 
limestone (vranite traprock (triassic sandstone 
Plant CaO MeO CaO P Cad MeO Cao Cao MeQ CaO P Cad Me Cad id 
ercent percent MeO percent percent percent MgO percent ercent percent xe 
Os4 14 1.08 113 M4 M4 2.41 
Oak 144 1 ‘ 7% 1.26 071 67 l au 
\verage ‘ 7 7 
{ 110 , ‘ 0 ! 1.68 
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The work of Lunt (6) reveals that Finally, there are several rea- did not parallel the order of rela- 


the exchangeable ealeium of the sons why some of the soils weath tive abundance of the element in 


soils is approximately as follows ered from triassie sandstone are the rocks from which the soils were 


Gloucester 1: Cheshire 1.3: Hol likely to be low in available mag weathered. nor the order of ex 


oke 5.6: and Dover 21. The figures nesium a) On soils weathered  ¢hangeable calcium, nor the order 


are in terms of milligrams equiva from triassie sandstone in this of base exchange capacity of the 


lent per LOO grams of soil Ile finds area magnesium  defiet nes has soils It is suevested that the 


also that the total base exchanae heen observed as indieated greater in of ecaleium and 


eapacities for these sos at the ehlorosis and low rate magnesium by plants on soils de 


same depth are approximately as b) the reck from which tl | rived from traprock may be due 


follows: Gloucester 14: Cheshire was weathered is low in magne antagonism 
17: Holvoke 23; Dover 24 Thus sium c workers In anothe Gloucester and ‘heshire 


IS does not t 


seem that these figure / found that sotls in forest soils are lower in pll than 
are correlated with the results that | triassie sandstone are forest soils of the Holvoke and 
are recorded in Tal 1 for | \ available magnesium Dover series Plants arown ol 
relative nitut 1 henunm present stud) SHOWS Dover and Gloucester soils had the 
macnesium, although the two high ants growing on this type ¢ ighest percentage intake ol pl Os 
and two low values do have In Thagnesitm conten Those grown on Tolvoke 


retationstiip and i itt order nfl 


uenced b n order and. the 
mitake rs would 


\n examin iT: Hadley soi 


iwam at ti 


this element Was 


mt Took Up River hay 


trom traproet exceeding 


im diel the 


on Dover soll weathered 


magnesiun 


Summary and Conclusions 
‘ ! thong thre 
eapacit Phe la growt 


cana bireh (Bet conta hick 


ot glabra oak w@rous 


Rhus tyuphina 

Sscopartus 
goldenrod 

were colle 


soi) and the from Cheshire soil 
the question as to w \v ol 
grown on Llolyoke tune 
, ‘ ‘ not Literature Cited 
trom | der ed 
4 more cealenil and tA P 
MS. Magnesium needs of New Jer 
polar 
fror limestone Iho I) nd ©. ©. COmMPTo 
44 fluence of ifYerentin 
tot hase exehar Part ‘ 
‘ two soils is about the same ana the eV ompos n of M 
four times as high for Dover soils Ko Rs 
The explanation v nalys Phe M 
Ne York, N. ¥ 
A eems plausible to the author os the and one 
‘ ein maene not: re oo our soll series The ‘ t M Dent 
4 tone rapres eranite. and trias 
the | e ore ter the ( ‘ \ 
the If sin the plants grown on Dover se 
‘ nereent vest ‘ ereentawe of ‘ j 
! 
> 
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Mountain Region’ 


THIS DISCUSSION is concerned pri 
marily with the forests and wild 


lands of the mountain area of Colo t 


rado, the eastern slope forests of 
Wyoming, and the Black Hills of 


South Dakota Hlere. if foresters 


follow the Society of American 


Foresters’ Poller of multiple use 
we may expect to find wildlife mar 
agement practiced as an integral 
it of land management 

It navy seem paradoxical to ques 
tion management policies in a for 
est region where deer, elk, moose 
sheep vrizziv and black 
turkevs, and several spectes 


Lane 


of small game are hunted evallv: 


where two big game hunters out ot +} 
stuiecesstul 


three are where two 


deer nia be taken on oa lieense: 


two 
where fishing is fair to good: and 


Forest Wildlife Management in the Rocky 


brush 


slopes; 
lodgepole 


spruce fir 


Tersy. rsed: and the 
ports 


tional Park Service 


e rest by private owners 


lands that encompass the foothill 


lands and 


vpes; the ponderosa pine-Douglas 


pine and 
belt: 


aspen; the 


treeless alpine 


peaks ; the parks, meadows, and old 


burns with which the whole is in 


Water it sup 


For this is the home of for 


est wildlife 


About half of it is administered 


hy the U.S. Forest Services 


about 


one-quarter by other federal agen 


principally the Bureau ot 
Management and the Na 
and al 


States 


and munieipalities administer some 


vercent 


The private lands will have to be 


where original tut 


‘ dismissed with little comment: not 
bearers are present harvestable 
that they lack Importance, tor thes 
nis spea well for fitts . 1 1 
Vears of management. Offfaned. it 
Within the region. Olten they con 
ook ws if Wwe need onlv e«arryv on } | 
trol access to publie lands behind 
is 1S 
them Ileld) for various PUT pases 
In addition to wildlife, the for 
such as timber production, range 
ests al ‘ reviol ave furnished 
or reereation, thelr contribution to 
sizeable aquantites of tinibe prod 
wildlife is usua ignored im the 
wts, ranee ol thousands of sheep 
owner's plan of management. Dual 
and catth Water Ssuppires tor elties 
ise IS put hat 
ahead rrigv tral ! ne 
ise to the extent that wildlife mat 
ana outdoor ecreation tol 
agement is plrposelu fbeeasion 
| the owner profits by eontro 
contributed substanti o 
of hunting rights, tans lands 
veltare 
are posted. With no ineentive for 
Nevertheles tus the purpose of 
production The ownel 
1 1 ! 
incl the unters who piu 


1 i? ! isset ile 1 1 
neentlive is a or protien vit 
\ st elds 
out it there is litth ope far ! 
ean be su ned. to determine whe ne 
positive wildlife management on 
private mds. Sot probes V1 
passed Vithout urther 
that ring au t ned alu 
foo Dig tor this papel 
‘ ore vile ‘ 
The state game ce 
partments own and eontrol 
Land Ownership minute portions of the forest wild 
ife habitat. The game eommissions 
The tert forest is used in a 
broad we: 1 inelude those wild govern the actions of people but 
the have no direet control over 
] t I) the habitats that pro ide. or my 
\ Ml nent 
fail to provide. the essentials of 
\ } ~ ‘ 
age food waite! and Covel So There 


pilmon-jJuniper 


Intermediate zones of 


Ralph R. Hill 


Denver, Colorado. 


U. S. Forest Service, 


is little land dedicated to wildlife 
production by the ageney charged 
With its protection, propagation, 


Would it not be 


better if they had more forest land 


and management 


on which to develop and demon 
strate the possibility of correlating 
Unfortunately, the 
of forest adminis 


land use! 
Ings report 
tration in the State of Colorado, of 
American 


which the Society ot 


Foresters Was CO-SPOTLSOr, barely 
mentions wildlife as a state land 


asset State lands there are, but 


they are administered primarily 
for revenue by state land boards 


It is evident that the dependence 


1 game upon the land is little ap 
preciated by those who make the 
laws under which state agencies 
operate 


National 


while 


park 


management, 
primarily fr recreation, Is 
multiple use in a social sense, if 
not Even though hunt 
ing is prohibited, these areas that 
offer relatively undisturbed wild 
lite conditions will be used) more 
and more by wildlife managers as 
i base for judging accomplishment 
elsewhere 

Lands administered hy the Bu 
rean of Land Management form 
the kev to mans big ranges 
These are the foothill brush lands 
where large deer populations win 
ter Here dual use management is 
practiced under a livestock advi 


sor board svstem, the effectiveness 


which it may now he too ear] 


to appraise The lloeation of pro 


portioned gmounts ot 


game and to livestock is commend 


SHeCeS depending 


| 


he level of stabilitw. reached in 


+} 


range prodnuetion 


lands are venerally below the zone 


of high precipitation, watershed 


] 


problems are more eloselyv related 


to soil erosion than to water supply 
national forests 
whereon a svstem of multiple use 
has lone been in operation 
major uses have been reeognized 
heen zoned out of For 
Alway 


subject to the minine laws. muel 


est Service administration 


. 
: 
| 
ay ‘ 
419 


420 


mineral land has been 
ated to exploitation In 
1906 the Forest [lomestead Act led 


to the 


appropl 
private 


many of the 
that 
suited 


sevrevation. of 
nds 


best 


more productive li were 


considered to be 


agricultural pursuits Various 


other self-imposed Serviee zoning 


activities followed, sueh 


campgrounds Slimmer homes 


primitive areas roadside strips 


municipal watersheds, and wildlite 


areas 


Land Uses and Values 


Forest Ser operations om 


multiple tise \ past 


fifty vears has hole, heen 


fairly suece question Is 


whether the fevree Of 
ean \ ‘ 


Under 


light noderate pressure 

resources on a 

is relatively sim 
heen reaseal 

productive 


we are dome now 


buture 


potential confliets tha 


follow no immediate 


Neverthe 


prec ted 
planned 
irrigation, and 


now Wilhess 


nent safeguards to the wildlife in 
terests must come Trom publie ap 
prectation ot the need tor sane and 
We cannot de 


temporary 


balanced programs 


pene upon controls as 


substitutes for sound polies if we 
are to fulfill our responsibilities in 


the only way that can be lasting 


so tar, there has been little eon 
fliet with timber management. Ae 


stands have supported 


ssible 


Tribe r 


operations beginning priot 
e ereation of the national for 


ests. but thousands of aeres, be 


remain untouched. Logging 


road and skid trail erosion have 


eaused some damaue Tree plant 


Ing polls that might be detri 


mental in converting parks, brust 
ands, and aspen stands to conifers 
e not materialized la 
of financial and phvsieal 
Fortu 


jobs with tl 


Htations to the provwram 


eontreo 


newer potent inseeticides have fo 


owed rules to safeguard wildlite 


thre 


positkve Side. opportunmitte 


Incorporate henefietal 


wildlite 


hiees timber management 


as mere ts 
habitat requirements 
cleneies, and the 

Ips Inherent between 
Reereation eontliets 


reereational aspects 


fishing are so Import 
lead toward 
cooreins 

brings definite cor 
We are 
low preeipl 


he foothills and plains. Witl 


situated in an are 


tation eharactel 
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W atershed 
hight» 


values have always 


been regarded in the na 


tional forests of this region, but 


watershed management as a_ sel 


That 


vevetation influences streamtlow is 


enee ois only how developing 


well known, and it is only logieal 


that watershed managers are 


thinking in terms of cover type 
For example, there 
that 


aspen stands transpire more water 


manipulation 


are indications shrub and 


than does equally protective grass 


No doubt conversion ean be 


eovel 


accomplished with measurable re 


in water vield, but the effects 


wildlife should considered 
afford to 


values of shrub and aspen 


sacrifice all the 


a small percentage in 


streamflow! Carried 


reams ‘ 


Ktremes thre results would 


Reeognition must 


CLISHSTPOUS 


balance between use oft 


and down 


its soluree 


vrazing of torest 


ed eustom 


prior to its 
Sery lee 


That the Forest 


ver optimistic its ap 
After fitts 


to r 


Carrvine 
vident 
nt, light 
letions over considerable portions 
are found 
this results from 

he part of users and adminis 


ors to see 


ehahnyges 
ir gradually in soils at d 


and 


immed ate 


tutbon Fires timber euttineg 


anves but 


CNCOSSITVE 


‘ 
i 
the 
ably stream a 
of futur The 
this paper ” ervation 
' as | 
i This may be a good place to em pra las beer ape 
ry? 
prtiasize trie of clear pe 
thinking, What 
may be less important than what 
4 4 
that 
4 if these are the tor result in 
‘ ol pplieatior the wialdlite ous the vear-atter 
er} to «co bec ine vear selection by sheep and eatth 
be on ort time unt of first one group of palatable 
econo ret re worked out Water the existing plants and then tess palatable 
kor ¢ ple, eradieation o economy would fai Under state weessors Was not so obvious. hh 
ru trict tbsequent reseeding \ forest witers are fin faves 
¢ vit Passes serious affect subjeet te appropriation, are annual weeds and cman 
Viniter ranges Netui ! others. First private and muni \ecompanving these cover changes 
the re so steep el enterprise and now Bureau are compaetior oss of litter. and 
t t resent methods Reclamation projeets, impound sol strueture. Water runs off 
and rent the hy divert water tor munierpal Use the surface instead of being al 
deve ent «at ivation, and power. The prob sorbed. Floods and erosion follow 
thre ‘ rite > ‘ sot tloading game range atts ears of lowerng ave aetu 
a 
‘ ! eservoll evels entage area compared wi 
things that or ining are too we known te to sever onths selective consump 
And tina ne r ines need elaboration: and, although at tion «of evetation by erazing ani 3 
irrent tempts are being made to alleviat als annually During certal 
perma engineering programs expand tinued heavy grazing the palatable 
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browse plants go out. Overgrazing 
ean become the most serious ob- 
stacle to wildlife management; vet 
livestock and wildlife are not nee- 
essarily incompatible 

Beeause he deals with compar 
able forees, the wildlife manager 
should profit hyn the experiences of 
the range manager. We have sad 
examples now, particularly in the 
foothill brush lands, of failure to 
recognize game influence on plant 
and failure te make 
sufficient reduetions when the signs 
were seen, The winter range of 
half of our big game animals is 
over utilized and on a downward 
trend. Right now we are over capi 
talize d Excessive IS close 
to livestock use and fire in its in 


slower than 


thuenee on vegetation 
fire, but just as certain 
Those who consider grazing as a 
tool in fire control to reduce herb 
aceous fuel accumulation would do 


well to consider plant succession 


The highly inflammable stands ot 
low palatability. cheaterass that 
have taken over bare soils, result 
ing In part from overgrazing, con 
stitute a real threat to the survival 
of browse and cover plants on our 
Winter game ranges Instead of re 
duction, the fire danger is mater 
alls increased, and periodic burns 
will make conditions worse 
Beeause this region has unusu 
ally varied pressures that make 
multiple use on forest lands an 
absolute necessity. we are particu 
larly sensitive to trends toward 
specialization, Coupled with this 
we deal with steep slopes shallow 
easily erodible soils; low total pre 
cipitation, recurrent droughts, and 
oceasional rams of great) inten 
sitv: slow growth: and an extreme 
lv delieate biological balance. Out 
mistakes are not easil\ or quickls 
remedied. Some of us are learning 
that we ean do better by working 
with natural principles than 


against them. Perhaps we are de 


veloping Aldo Leopold's 
cal Conscience 
And this eads to a coneluding 


thought that should coneern all ot 


us. Much has been written lately 
about forest, ranwe, and soil deple 
tion, and the need for resoures 


conservation 


What Is the Goal? 


Giraham (7) summarizing the 
Thirteenth North Ameriean Wild 
life Conference, said: **Conserva 
tion is not just something it would 
be nice to have. It is not just some 
thing that would make life a little 
more pleasant and perhaps a bit 
more profitable. Conservation is a 
matter of life or death.’ Then 
calling attention to human popula 
tion Increases and the existing defi 
eit from the 2.5 acres of good land 
necessary to ket person prop 
erly fed, he concluded with this 
paragraph ‘There is no time for 
indecision and feeble effort. This 
is a time for level-headed, analyti 
eal appraisal and constant, con 
structive, even if slow, progress 
toward a determined goal careful 
husbandry of the land and frugal 
use of all the natural resources we 
POSSESS This mas he hard on wild 
life. It means that on most land 
wildlife must remain a by-product 
gut there is no alternative. The 
goal is the survival of man 

It is this last sentence that dis 
turbs me, Without question, we 
need conservation, but there are 
limits to what the best manage 
ment practices ean provide. The 
land has definite capabilities and 
limitations So, there be 
Is the goal im 


population limits 
plied really the survival of man, on 
the uncontrolled increase of man 
to the point that all land is put to 
thie production of just the bare 
essentials’ If the latter What is 
the end result to be 

A sample of thinking with re 
spect to population trends NS the 
recent broadeast of a Harvard Uni 
versity professor, Eugene G. Roch 
‘A population for the 
United States of about 1,000,000 
OO) people could be ted, and a 
world population of 15,000,000,000 


how 


would not seem unreasonable. if 
proper conservation and full use of 
available resources were deve loped 

The only wav to feed the 
billions will be to use the world’s 
trees for feeding people instead ot 
using wood for houses and other 
There 


would be no meats, and other 


building purposes 


sources of protein would be neces 
sary. It seems certain that meat 


42] 


and eggs as a source of proteim 
will gradually vanish, for a beet 
steer converts only about 12) per 
cent of its food to meat. It seems 
much more sensible to feed the 
plant proteins to people directly, 
as the British have found in the 
last decade 

This is quite expressive of cur 
rent thinking. If this trend is fol 
lowed, the standards of living ol 
future Americans will certainly be 
far different than we now enjoy 
Obviously, wildlife will) have no 
place in that economy for, in terms 
of human Hecessity, wildlife is a 
Juxury; it is something niee to 
have if it interferes not too greatly 
with the supplying of basie needs 
It furnishes some food and. fiber, 
to be sure, but not efficiently 

The loss of wildlife might not 
be so serious, but what assurance, 
or even hope, is there that the 
human population curve will reach 
its peak prior te other resource ex 
haustion’ Many historieal exam 
ples point to the contrary. Or, what 
reason is there to believe that the 
curve will cease to rise when the 
last acre Is put te food production? 

It seems queer that man can ree 
ognize limits to the plants and ani 
mals he fosters, vet exereises so 
litthe ceoneern about his own ex 
pansion. Contrary as it may be to 
some religious teachings, to short 
range economic planning, to pol 
tics, and perhaps sociology, the 
hiologist should make better known 
the biological relationships that 
surely govern man as well as beast 

Admitted], these thoughts are 
directed considerably into the fu 
ture; but it is going to take a long 
time and a lot of education to over 
come some of the obstacles to a 
sensible approach. Perhaps this is 
out of the realm of forest wildlife 
but who should have a better un 
derstanding of the basie principles 
than the wildlife biologist, and who 
has a better perspective lor the 
long-time job than the forester? 
thought, the 
forest-wildlife manager might 


Following this 


make no better contribution than 
to point out in terms of human 
welfare the need for conservative 
management on a truly multiple 


use basis. There is ample room for 


f 
, 
= 
| 
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habitat management tor stream Values 3) to operate with a rea Literature Cited 
improvements, for food and cover sonable margin of safety anticipat KA} . Epwarp H. 1948. Summari 
the Thirteenth North Ameri 
ildlife Conference. Trans. Nort! 
should be the underlying goal of weather } to appreciate that 


planting, but in the background ing recurrent catastrophes ot 


llife Conf. 1 
eonservative use tor a total of all manavement whieh diverges least 
values in the long ruin 4 the natural is most likely to 
it seems to ultimately and at the least 

To distinguish between eX perise to that land 

what is sustained vield and what has certam capabilities and limita 


exploitation te recounlze tions and. to recognize tha 


uman problems are inseparable 


and and water, from 
| 


and animals 


Forest Service Work in New England | WW, S. Swingler 
and a Look Ahead reste est Servi 


in Maine Massachusetts w Eneland, th nlarging our 

eastern slightly under 940.0000 acres \ the forests. The problem 
Weeks | YS6.000 acres are Wil tind Wavs to regenerate 

1 f assed as commereial forest land areas where pulp and paper 


forest lan n New Eng The national forest eontributions companies e principal users of 
heen acquired. Within soeial and economie life in the the 1 had harvested pulp 


wssage Of Northeast are manv and varied. Wood; and to work out cutting 


as under Last vear timber sales amounted to) methods that would inerease vields 
Way to aeauire are; ithe White $290,000. Thev contribute to re of pulpwood. Yield tables for pre 


Mountains and Oo Ineorporate reation liunting, fishing, dieting the timber growth on eut 


White Mountain Na hikine and just plain looking over lands also were deve loped 
This early start was These values cannot readily be ex resh Impetus Was given to fed 


result of strong pressure from pressed in dollars, but is that nee forestry research in New Eng 


Lroups Wile \ then were essars More and more, we are nd in when the MeSweeney- 


Is Section hevinning to realize the tremend MeNarv Forest Research aet was 
ous value of these forests for the passed. This act clearly reeoenized 


and eontrol of Water al responsibility for torest 


expressing these Vi lu it are Tk S vreatls broaden 


monev th field. it authorized federal 


ss. these v: F arch agencies to cooperate with 


OOO) sere nl i ietieal ndividua 4 > ond private 


encouraged 


/ 4 
! 
ud 
Com 
Pack 
ber 
ttee, See, Amer. Foresters and Pact 
that multiple use will s m viel 
rather j maximum of total ter 
The tisvrory of nation forest Dee 
work in New 
horests int 
¥ | 
; States. Unde 
aeted Mare 
land has 
ha them inte t 
tional Forest 
“f 
much in love with 
efoour eountr 
continued throughout the van, i i j 
nd today we have a White Moun. terms of 
United Slates sanin in te And Jet us not overlook the cooperative research; it alse laid 
F im insistent de rel on the part of spirational value of the forests, To — the oundation or the vreat *s 
the Vermont ‘ Bond me these ws rank with the Amount of researe that is earried 
ne der . nal it 
Mountain Natio Forest \ Forest research in the Northeast me ede ti and pt ‘ 
eares ‘ rt ‘ vist vears. Early researeh, « The teder orest research effort 
y ‘ | Val nel) Tlervard. was) econeer ener thoueh the iInerease us 
toda the Gires \l ! rated on white pine mn the sout wen by spurts and spasms. In the 
tiena ores er t of New Eneland st 10 vears it has erewn rapid 
imately ; The U.S. Forest Service estal \s conditions e changed, re 
. \ 
a t at Amherst. Mass. This station to another, The importance of 7 
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watershed management for 
stance, has been driven home to 


the people of the rewion in recent 


vears, and regard for this. colors 


much of our present research activ 
need for better cutting 
practices and thre problem ol im 
proving and utilizing hardwood 


forests also have bubbled up to the 


top ot the kettle 


They are only a few of the re 
seareh studies that claim our atten 
tion It is impossible even to mere 
I\ list them all Whole new areas 


ol researeh have opened up in New 
England: tlood control and 


shed 


Inanavement forest) Surveys 


forest investigations 


rm 
forest utilization These are 


and 
not distinet fields of work separat 


ed Irom each other by neat fenees 


Thev overlap The are all inte? 


related 
To make a sustained and coord 


inated attack on these forest prob 


lems over a broad front, all these 
researeh activities —in silviculture 
patholog entomology, fire protec 


lion, geneties, mensuration, utiliza 
taxation 
anes and the others must be n 


tegrated and coordinated 
This integrated effort is not lim 


ited to the research of the Forest 


Sery Ler it embraces cooperating 
agencies as well. Mueh of the re 
search work of the expernnent 


in New Eneland 
Iv in forest management and close 


lated fields-—is earried out by 


station especial 
iv re 
three research ceniers 
Northeastert 


Station has established. in eoopera 


witl local industy loca 
sec rots and local people The 
problem areas of these researe! 
eenters are determined largely by 
economie and ecological considera 
tions kor example the 


Penobseot Center 
“at Bangor \l Is 


wit the protle s of the sprue 


eastern Station s 


concerned 


the northert rdwood problems 
has at least expertmental for 
est where its work is large con 


Any 


cated by 


forest is compl 


researe! 


Torest pests 


In studying 


these problems, silvieulturists Jom 


forces with entomologists and path 


ologists in other state and federal 


agricultural bureaus. wood ex 


ample is the spruce budworm 
whieh in the last few vears has 
beer epidemic in Canada and 
northern Maine. White pine wee 
il, rots of balsam fir, heart) rots 


of northern hardwoods, beech seale 


and neetria, and the bireh ** te 
back are some of the other pest 


problems that are being studied in 


collaboration with other 


agencies 


historv of the cooperative 


action work of the Forest Service 
in New England is much the same 
as the history of the state Lorestrs 


agencies in this seetion of the coun 


trs The best known of the 


erative programs Is the 


joint work 
in fire protection Many of the New 
England states had made some be 
ginnings in fire protection early im 
1912 five of them 
had qualified for federal aid under 
Weeks law 1820 nearly 


aeres were 


the century. By 


the 
under organized 
protection, of varvine degrees of 

The work in tire protection was 
expanded through the 
Clarke-MeNary law passed in 1924 


Since 


vreathy 


that time the program has 


advaneed steadily and surely, until 


today when every acre of forest 
and in New Eneland is under in 
tensive proteetion The tow 


has advaneed materially as could 
he expected. In 1916-1920 the aver 
Pur 


The 


age annual cost was $205,000 


ing the last three vears the ay 


Was 


significant feature of this latter 


figure is that two-thirds of the cost 
is being borne bv the states onl 
one-t rd hy federa 
ment 

A second important cooperative 
‘ leorest sery 


agement 


inder the Norris-Doxev law. The 


Norris-Doxe iWwoWas enacted it 
1937. and the state foresters and 
extension loresters of New 


and were quick to see its advan 
tages. AS a 


grew 


program 


ot ner see 


blaster than in any 


$253 


tion of the country. Vermont was 
the first state to aehieve 100 per 
eent coverage Today there are 27 
farm foresters working in) New 


In 1949 this work in New 
#134.000, of 


Kneeland 
England cost 
which wes put up by the cooperat 
Ing states 

As we look over the accomplish 
ments in New England during the 
have a right to 


past OO vears, we 


he proud, Forestry has come a 


But, 


et’s not be complacent 


can he 
We 


eot 


lone wa while we 
proud, 
don't 


place nt about 


have too much to be 

I can never be complacent about 
out national forest acquisition pro 
those large interior 


gram, until 


private holdings not presently in 
the most desirable ownership are 
incorporated into the Green Moun 
tain National Forest. On a smaller 
the White Mountain Nattonal 
Forest also could stand some sub 
stantial bloeking-in 


Althoue! 


progress 


we have made much 
our research programs, 


We 


researeh 


much more needs to be done 


ean be complacent In 
Probably the most hoperul sigh in 
this field is the demonstrated will 
ingness and ability of all researeh 
men to coordinate their work so as 
to prevent duplication. So many 


thines remain to be done and the 


resources tor doing them are so 


small that here above all else ean 


we ill afford to have duplication of 
effort | 
dually 


believe that we 


indivi 


and as a profession have a 


real responsibilits to help the re 


men bring their needs more 


seareh 


forcefully to the attention of our 
governing bow lies, both state and 
federal 

Mueh progress also has been 
made in fire proteetion, but here, 
ilso, there is litthe room for com 
placene Last vear the Clarke 
Mi Naryv law Vil amended to pro 
ide considerable inereases in 


dls avatiable for tire proteetion 


doubt that the 


wil mate inereases 


ever more mone Wwsell 
\ eure anvthing With more 
mone comes more responstbilits 


and a greater necessits for us to 
Asa 
cold 


ins and organizations 


unt tor our ste wards} ip 


profession we should take a 


look at our] 


| 
44 

Car 

| 

region. The White Pine Center the extending of technical advice 

ot 

Alfred. Maine deals wit white and assistance to woodland owners 

a pine problems of the region. The 8 


$24 


for fire to determine 


protection 
whether in order 


e 


eent 


changes are 


all, we eannot tn 


sphere ol eutting prac 


tiees. It is 


ere 


tesston come meare? 


work 


im an other phase o 


oul 
Although we ean rationalize, alibi 


and explain 


Tallis 
land itt 
vood 


Last 


made to 


field of 


thie 


viee and assis 
andowners, It 
is 
lite 1 


am 


it odueation 


tineerianlt 


reminder 


New 
the land already had been 


practices in Eneland too 


mueh of 
cut over improperls 

Debate over such a fundamental 
thing as publi controls is a healt! 


thing — eventually we shall come 


up with something agreeab e 


most of Us gut let's not spend too 


meh time on sueh debates In 


tead let concentrate hha 
ol oul program on 


1 We al 


nferes 


broad 


a fot of our attention 


are interested better 


ment of national forests; i 


oul 
| 


intensified protection of publie and 


ite torest ands from rm 


utting 


and disease; in 


privately owned 


our 

expand intens 
researe! 
ft inftensifve work on 
whieh 1 are the 
The 


Northe: 


matter, in th 


ones lacing 


fesston im the 


oul ow second-vrowt 


hardwoods > 


We 


pereet protection 


tniversa 
eutting 


| till a 


and forester 
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the 
this field 
miliar with the work in converting 


of the work researeh 


people 


done in am ta 
this material to pulp, to charcoal, 


But 
heen 


to chips for soil improvement 


surface barely has 


seratel 
The second challenging problem 


facing US as a Hlow 


provesston ds 


to le 


our forest lands for the 


hest management of our water re 
sourees Most of our public lands 
purchased primarily because 
We have 
Both 
effort to 


this subye et 


were 
ir wate rshed values 
a real job ahead int field 


administration and research 


oin hands in an intensive 
earn about 


So Ll re peat let's not spend tow 


ne debating procedures 


Let's 


work 


spend time vetting to 


more 


on programs on whieh we 


putoa considerable 


Let's 


ut time on the two 


portant problems: utiliz 


ow grade hardwoods; and 


oul 
management 


| eousidet the pomts | have 


mixed 


o make 


sorte 


enouei Tw 


trom becoming diseout 


eloon lo keep tis 


ing complacent 


In 


eome a bong 


spite oft 
we have 


have a long wavs to 


on our was 


4 

the 
that we as a pro 
England is not in as 
today as it was vears there i) 
ovear an attempt Wiis have tield o CS 
ierease materially the fa- that need 
extending our efforts in We 
ee to private torest 
vie 
practice 
anc assistance alone fied) prog 
will not solve our problem. Eat We om we 
1 more than ever convineed that we problems portion ag 
need some sort of publie controls challengir 
Fe 
vately owned Jand. have seen and, for that whole wate 
some cutting in the West and in Kast 
4 
assure vou that have no desire though we ha El Iva aged: ene 
or intention to debate the issue cepted improved ractices fron 
this time. I am, however, to get lean sum up 
of a vel significant statement top of our job until we square one short sta 
made by a New face and solve that) questior e tact that 
i ast fall. He said that it was too What te do with the low grade way, we still i=: mt 
late for publie controls of eutting hardwoods Iam not unmindtu Le 


Products Industries 


THE INVENTION and processing of 
new forest produets to the phase 
of sueeesstul commercial develop 
ment is usually adequately report 
ed track and technical Journals 
for those individuals particulars 
interested in such produets This 
paper is limited to a discussion of 
the growth and sienificanee im the 
integration of forest products in 
dustries. All the diverse interests 
of the members of this Society 
should blend in a desire to see the 
highest value return and the most 
complete tise made of wood re 
sources regardless of ther aval 
alle phlvsical form and character 
IStIES 

Integration is primarily a math 
ematieal term that has been tre 
quently applied in writings con 
cerning various phases of the 
lumber industry. It has come to 
represent an Utopian viewpoint as 
ordinarily used, and infers an 
idea! coniplete utilization al 
method of harvesting and Process 
ing, depending on the subjeet un 
der consideration. It implies not 
onl complete utilization, but alse 
highest value utilization aecon 
plished in accordance with recog 


| 


nized t 


standards of forest manage 
ment and methods of harvesting 


interest in integrated forest indus 


the timber crap IS meats that 


tt is not confined to the imdus 
tri utilization forester mut that 
t ¢ braces the field of the logging 


engineer and the management for 


ester together with the many sub 
fields at endeavor related to w 
orest! 

lnfortunate and vet natura 
the need for consideration 


Itevrating torest industries clon 


net venerally oeeur until depletion 

allable resourees forees 

sober accounting of the tuture 

tes supp eXIsting 
fact pacities, and invest 
ents The cold shoek of realiza 
tion that tinyber supply IS net 
imitless and that future profitable 

\ | Sentt 

\\ ih yu 


New Developments in the Forest 


operating vears can be counted, Is 
the most important single factor 
in Vitalizing the promotion of in 
tegrated utilization 

Historically speaking, integra 
tion of forest) industries usually 


begins in earnest in the operations 


of large Such develop 
ments require that the company 
own or have aecess to a volume ot 
timber that will potentially sup 
port operations over a long 
of and permit: new Invest 
ments to be written off. It require 
research and development work 
that must be privately finaneed 
market studies that are he vond Whi 
Hionhetary means ob the small Oper 
ator capital for new plant outlas 
an adequate marketing organiza 
tion, and, above all, imaginative 


ace rship 


Single Company Integration 


Examples ot the development 
of such single organization inte 
eration of manufacturing indus 
tries are becoming 
in the various timbered regions of 
the eountry and have served im 
many instances as) precursors to 


the community level of integration 


Which IS so vital to the tuture i! 


the lumber industry 

In the Puaeitie Northwest. the 
Weverhaeuser Timber Company at 
Longview, represents one 
of the most diversified operations 
A detatled 


deseription of this operation 


to be found anvwhere 


points out that within the eonfines 
of a single operation three saw 
mills, two pulpmills, plywood 
plant. bark reduetion plant, wood 
briquette plant. planing mill, and 
an experimental fiber plant are al 
operated iInterdependene) 
The same souree of raw tnateria 
This diversity permits nearly idea 
ise of timber by species. size. and 
quality. and virtually eliminates 
so-called waste The company 
has alse given consideration to the 
changing size and quality of aval 
able timber in planning. 
that integrated operation 


will funetion tully as well witl 


O. Harry Schrader, Jr. 


Managing 


dire Fir Plywood 


neoma, Wash 


Associntion, 


smaller second growth timber as 
with old growth of large size 

In the South, the operations of 
the Crossett Lumber Conmpany (2) 
exemplify integration. Two saw 
wills cutting soeftwoods and hard 
woods, a pulpmill that) consumes 
pine that is below sawlog stand 
ards, a distillation plant based on 
low quality hardwood as a raw ma 
terial, preservative treating 
plant, and oa faetory that utilizes 


small clear euttings are the basis 


ria complete utilization program. 


Community Integration 

At Cloquet, Minn., (3), a very 
well known example of community 
level integration of forest prod 
ucts industries has served for 
many Vears to inspire better util 
iwation practies throughout the 
Lake States. Under three separate 
ownerships two sawmills, a pulp 
and paper mill, a wall board and 
blanket insulation plant, box 
factory, and a specialty remanu 
hacturing plant ure operated to 
make maximum use of the avail 
able wood material Prope r selec 
tion of industries results in utiliz 
ing the leftover material from cer 
tain plants in this community as 
raw material for other units mn the 
area. Utilization in this instance 
is so complete that the manufae 
turing plants are not able to sup 
pri the local demand for mill fuel 
wood 

As previously noted it is gen 
erally necessary for the larger con 
cerns to lead the way, but the de 
nt of sueh integration on a 
community level, as at Cloquet, as 
soclating the efforts of two or more 
individual investors is of equal 
significance, The efforts of various 
wood working plants and log re 
ducing factories in the vieinity of 
Spokane, Wash. are illustrative of 
the value of coordinated effort. The 
objective of thi group Is to inte 
vrate  wood-using industries by 
bringing in new pes of convert 
ing plants, and to solve the prob 


lem of profitably marketing the in 
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evitable volume ot 


material that 


is accumulated as refuse typical of 


eertain methods of w 


ing Enterprising 


in several fields of e1 


banded 


a 


tovether 
In 


he 


pre 
and 
Tneor 


accordance Wi hie 


known as 
trial 
wetives of 


This orvaniz 


tions ft ina 
areti 
ther industrial «le 


vallable 


new product 
industries 
ber industrs 


has been 


this «lires 


hs 


\ 


ood proces 
anutactu 


ideas 


Indu 


porated | 


wait 
ution it 


| 


probienr tl 


} 


heat 


lanite 


SS 


ndepender 


! 


tion 


ut 


other big volume users of wood 


fuel in various forms 


Since utilization as fuel in its 


original physical form does not 


represent highest potentia 


efforts 


finaneial continous 


return 
ke Hip rave and dlivers 
methods of disposal of this 


aterial 


Following ex 
iborat 
{O-ton per day 
and 


his mall 


ot research and. te 


wood flour mall 


erected into operation 


194s whieh | 


as 
new applications ot 


ciples reducing waste to 


flout 


to capacity 


Western 
exelusivel' 


las operated 


since it was built 


IS wed 


makes the highest 


wood flour in the world 


been neeessars oO import 


British 


shavings 


plants 


Columbia and nearb 


points to maintain production in 


plant 


Resaw sawdust segregated 


mantiaeturing plants, ¢o 


ted 


inl he 


and sold te loeal plants 
manutacture 
Weeping Cot potunas and 

t represents a small 


isnge is nevertheless one 


inereased examples 

sought b 

Lauber 

ilso fostered 


Pres-te 


orvaniz 


Produets 


he reese; 


Proce 


estab 


1 ! board 


ta or stile a ventu 


been subseribed. | 


ly 
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and alcohol produetion by various 


methods. Some prelim 


propose 


inary work has been carried out 


with one machinery manufacturet 
in connection with the develop 


le wood ehippers to 


inerease utilization in the woods 


operations 
Phe 


State ot 


Giravs Harbor area 


in the 
Washington has long 
lumber manufac 


1900 to Tava 


noted as a 


be 


turing center Krom 


when the lumber industry in the 


Was a its height, this area 


was noted for the export of large 


grade 
Asiatie 


Prom 


purl 


‘Jap squares to the 


trac Such timbers were 


eut from old vrowth 


ous 


Douglas-fir forests, required 


milling with a min 


equipment 
of remanufacturing and fin 
vy facilities, and repres nted a 


return ino man ot 


labor per thousand board feet in 


processing It was inevitable that 


wt business of this tvpe would 


uv inroads upon the vir 
tributary 
area It 


ihat 


Douglas-fir forests 


manutacturing 
predicted 
the 


would bheeome 


tow 


Was 


depression Ci 


s Tlarbor area 


forest produets 


hanging 


‘ 
stands 
exploitation 


ol hemloek 


Ms. 
sive 
1 wil bur everal 
pment in the prin- st 
and to assist in applving the re white 
sults al resenre le elopine this 
a the field of the 
ing wood utilization mu 
Phe first step in 
all of the 30-odd wood-using pili! the oak: 
Saale and cis ribution svstenis i! WHS fre | 
ana ekine suitable storawe tae thoue ol tiravs 
of them retuse aul thre that reas When this virgin 
ine the ont his led ! ‘ austed. The erowning blow to 
na (lietuatior reat leo clustries on a large seale with 
nd in equipment use i coord eating a manufacturing the establis ent of the Olvmopie 
ance Wit the year lo init in) Spokane, and assisted i National Park in 1958 whieh 
proble eparate ear mildine a plant to produee this removed a great deal ot 
organized: wil wi type of wl adjoming the prop timber the potential resamres 
er onte ! evel ort at thre ber sey ! Is area 
Cory tien, the Lun This plant is independent During the rs. the 
pe ewned and in 1948. 7.000 tons population of 
+4 
Tie rea cod This «oneerh ere sed of t miber pro 
G ‘Vem ch organization and cessed, showed some expansion 
total of cords «ist Lumber By- Conipar the for of diversification hie 
llows have thorough investigated the loss of offshore markets was partls < 
possibilitics some offset by the growt the ply 
tvpe of a plant to in- wood industry and development of 
erenase the value of mi ettovers pulpy oO torn a sound 
. the area. Much of the base for integration Another 
is reanay 
: Lumber By ¢ no deeision will He made to invest was the rtual exhan 
has tae ties ‘ nal Store t wnt the Investigators coneluce old vrowt Douglas 
this mater rit ‘ t stile venture will be profit While ert or 
‘ 4 
months. Wit red Other eurrentls etive pure stands 
the eompar ble t ‘ studies imelude the POSSI nd s er ti 
fuel contracts wit ror nalus ities of wood carbonization, mix Reeognition of these changing 
tra firtus ! tthe nit ne ed wood tiher ned evpsul retumstances has eaused th peo 
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ple of the Grays Harbor region to 
take several important steps to 
perpetuate their industries and 
support the population. They are 
maintaining a constant fight to 
reduce the boundaries — of the 
Olvmpie National Park and there 
hy increase their forest resources 
They are planning for the estab 
lishment of a cooperative sustain 
ed vield unit to serve this manu 
facturing center and are develop 
ing multiple use industries and 
reducing the volume of wood left 
in the woods or destroyed in the 
burners of the manufacturing 
plants 

Sinelair Wilson (5) points out 
in an unpublished analysis of the 
Giravs Harber situation that in 
1940, 42 percent of the emploved 
persons in this area were directly 
engaged in some form of forestry 
or forest-produets industries, and 
together with those employed in 
service industries dependent on 
lumbering in one form or another, 
that 75 pereent of the total popu 
lation derived its Income from the 


unbering industry. This same re 


port noted that in 1947 there were 
67 forest products industries oper 
nutime in the cities of Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam and that they employed 

otal of 5,757 people, The 67 


plants were distributed as follows 


17 sawmills, 3 shingle mills, 7 p 

wood-veneer plants, opulp and 
paper mail $ remanufacturing 
plants, 3 sash and door factories 


and 32 furniture, box, or general 
woodworking plants. In addition 
other primary reduction plants 
were loea ed it surrounding terri 
toy hy s considered to be part 


of the Gravs Harbor area from an 


economie standport 


The versatility of industry in 


this region is at onee evident from 
a perusal of this list of wood-using 
plants. Several of the factories ce 
pend primarily upon refuse from 


sawmills for raw material to be 


used in manufacturing furniture 


boxes, sporting goods, and such 
items. The pulp mill is supplied 
partly from the refuse conveyors 
or the mills and also purehases 
wood from salvage logging opera 
Tors and farm woodlots A new 


nivwood plant in the area Is pee 


ing black cottonwood lor veneer 


which is then employed as a lacing 
sheet over low grade eores al 
Douglas-fir. This plant expects to 
operate indefinitely from known 
sources of this species The cores 
from the cottonwood logs are 
shipped to a soda pulp mill orl 
Puget Sound to be chipped for 
pulp manufacture 

Aveording to Wilson's report, 
the wood-using industries in thi 
Giravs Harbor area consumed a 
total of 488 million board feet log 
seale in 1946 Western hemloek 
and silver fir made up 48 pereent 
of the total, Douglas-fir 50 percent 
western red cedar 11 pereent and 
Sitka spruce 10) percent The tim 
ber area tributary to Grays Hat 
hor is not able to support this an 
nual demand and in 146 it was 
necessary to import percent of 
this volume from outside areas 
Much of the timber imported was 
Douglas-fir suitable fer peeler 
stock 

A study made in 1947 by the 


Power Administration 


Bonnevil 
1 predicts that a number ot 
sawmills and = shingle mills will 
have to suspend operations in t| 
Grays Harbor area by 1955. This 
same report predicts that employs 
ment in sawmills will deeline ap 
proximately 50 pereent if present 


manufacturing polieles are matin 
tained Increased milling of west 


ern hemlock and silver 


fir together 
with Inereased refinement of lum 


her produets and more remanu 


facturing plants offer a means oft 


maintaming emplovinent at a rea 


sonably stable level in 


e putuyre 
Development ol here Hitenstive 
utilization by reduction of waste 
will also aid in stabilizing indus 
tr The people of the Gravs Thar 
hor area are aware of their prob 


lems and responsibilities and are 


planning them tuture on eom 
munity level basis Among the 
vreatest ussets of this) 
is the pool of skilled woodworking 
labor that has been built up over 


the past vears, and the com 


munity is determined to provide 


emplovment or a these people 


in the future 
Hardwood Flooring, a Result 


One of the most signifieant in 


centives In bringing about integra 
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tien of industry is afforded by the 
need for utilizing defective or low 
evrade material that might other 
wise be valueless and burned at 
the mill or left in the woods where 
it would) hinder planned forest 
management. The hardwood tloor 
ing industry as it exists today Is 
partialls the result of this type 
ol development and the E lL, 
Bruce Company of Memphis, 
Tenn has been the leading ex 
ponent of such integration 

Prior to the turn of the century, 
hardwood flooring was. strictly a 
used in eXPensive homes 
and rejal buildings and de 
rived for the most part from high 
vrade logs. Development of mod 
ern drv kilns, together with prae 
tical techniques of drying hard 
woods as worked out by the UL S 
Forest Produets Laboratory eom 
bined to make hardwood. flooring 
available at a cost suitable for low 
er cost housing. The industry then 
expanded to meet a needed outlet 
for the lower grades of hardwood 
loys and lumber Strip flooring 
was developed relatively narrow 
in width to 204-ineh) and in 
thiekness, and in random lengths 
of Vo to 16% whieh utilized low 
vrades of hardwood lumber and 
waste cuttings trom remanutactur 
ing operations Kollowing this 
trend, the Bruce Company plo 
neered thie development of wood 
ock further to utilize 
waste in the manufacture of strip 
flooring as well as slabs and ede 
ings from eonventional sawmill 
operations. Further integration of 
this eompanv s operations is evi 
deneed by its sales of hardwood 
factory lumber, hardwood dimen 
sion made Prom low vrade lumibe 
slabs, and edgings, and the manu 
facture of furniture items from 
salvaged cuttings Not satisfied 
with this degree of utilization, the 
company also finished its wood 


hloek flooring so that it is ready 


for ise as laid Develop 
ment of this versatile range of 
products and serviees has been 


argely achieved through shrewd 
application of the results of re 
search emanating from publie in 
stitutions and the company’s own 
laboratory It is axiomatie that 


new uses and better utilization be 


3 

| 

— 
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yin in the research stage and the 


operations of the Kk. L. Bruee Com 


pany are 1 pieal of this relation 


ship between research and produe 


thon 


Organization and Planning 
Needed 


Oreanized effort is) nearl a 


WavVs a necessary adjunct to com 


munitv type mtegration although 


association without tor 


lonu-tinme 
produc 


mal organization alse 
results. A 


Forest 


eites om 


tive ol bulletur 
Northeastern 
Station 
The 


state ol 


Franklin County area im the 


Maine has 


ries \s a 


many varied 


small wood-using 


consequence, a iriving market ex 


ists for all native woods 


species at 
In addition 


every quality pulp 


mills in adjacent areas wood 


assist 


and 
demand In 


in Franklin Counts 


stabilizing the ven 
utilized for its 


highest potential value as 


eral, all wood = ts 
lows 


Tlarve 


sawlows. of pulpwood ete 
stine the timber is weneralls 
land ownel 


at 


plished bw the 


and t sales are road 


Marketing is 
The 


Integration pl 


stele strietly on ar 


basis suceesstul 


informal 
lustration of the 


iple portraved in this mstanes 


based on the diversification 


wood-using plants in the area 
Pacifie Northwest 


of iIntewrated le 


cited, While 


Kmpire rewtor 


There are 


removed 
These 


logging contractors are enabled to 


cedar understory ts 


small operators lor poles 


keep logeing costs low as the pri 
has already 


the 


mars road system 


heen established Following 


producers, culled cedat lows, 


snags, and windfalls are harvested 


salvage operators and conve 
ed into fenes 
The 


of Kalispell 


posts and shingles 
American Timber Companys 
Mont 


Speeches USE In an 


illustrates 


proper 


thor dan Ponderosa west 
| 


ern white pine. and Enwelmanm 


spruce logs are segregated in log 


Wester: 


eut 


ving and sold to nearby 
for lumber purposes 


larch and Douglas-fir logs are 


and then 


Slabs 


to railroad tie lengths 


converted te ties and 


edgings from the tle-saw 


suitable 


Ing operation are piled systen 
aticalls and when all tles in a pat 
been sawed ou 


mill 


and this material is processed lw 


and 


tieular area have 


a port ible resaw is moved 


produce dimension 
stock 
The 


bean 


Varios examples that have 


cited are only a tew of tie 


miany that exist Several types ol 


integration have heen tv pitied on 


a single COMP MATES basis, several on 


leve 


regional industry 


SHOW a pattern 
the Washington, the 


Tristitute ol 


Stute of 


Forest Produets is 


to eheourage better 


utilization and to promote inte 


tall levels. Outstanding 


of utilization prac 


thee in e woods, in the factors 


or through the joint efforts of two 


or more operators are studied and 
reported to the trace through pubs 
wut Improved methods of sal 
oveing or harvesting the 


vrowtl 


and 


also 


erop are 


and ever 


publicized 
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made to encourage new de- 
this field 
leftover wood 


effort 
velopments in Inven- 


tories ol trom log 


and manufacturing are eur 
the data 
permit 


potential 


ving 
and 
will 


rently under way 
studies 
the 


material supply for additional in 


trom such 
evaluation ol raw 


dustry investments in integrated 
units 


More 


ment should be placed on the eom 


emphasis and encourage 


munity level integration whieh re 


quires organization and coopera 


tion. Researeh must play an im 


portant part in regional problems 


and often may financed 


brought about by concerted effort 
when it could not be accomplished 
by individuals. Research as ap 
plied to better utilization cannot 
confine its efforts to the laborator 


include studies ot 


distribution 


but must mat 


kets and sVvstems as 


well Integration of wood-using 


industries is a fundamental need 


of all branches of forestry, 
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Forest Service Reports 
Damage to Pacific 
Silver Fir 
For many vears there have been 


evidences of beetle infestation 


Pacifie silver fir stands throughout 
the Finney Creek, Little Deer 
Creek, and Deer Creek drainages 
of the Mt. Baker National Forest 
in the State of Washington In 
1947 damage to this species out 
side the forest was noticed The 
infestation during the past two 
vears has become in all 
drainages mentioned. The damage 
is confined to silver fir and heava 
killing has been observed over ses 
eral thousand aeres Several spe 
cles of Inseets are involved in the 
killing: however, the primary ones 
seem to be two or more species of 
bark beetles belonging to the genus 
Pseudohulesinus. 

Information obtained to date in 
dicates it takes Pseudohylesinus 
two to three vears, or even longer, 
o kill mature trees In some Cuses 
trees are not killed by this insect 
but the damage suffered results in 
the entranee of wood rotting fungi 
Basal rot was observed in a mum 
ber of trees and root rot may to 
some extent bea killing agent. The 
infestation is heaviest in mixed 
stands in creek bottoms and lower 
slopes Above 3,000-foot clevation 
where silver fir oceurs in relatively 
pure stands only a small amount 
of damage has been observed. One 
supposition is that conditions are 
less favorable for silver fir im mix 
ture with western hemlock and 
western redeedar, or other factors 
may thus far have prevented 
spread of the infestation to stands 
or the former speceres at highel 
elevations 

Inaceessibilitv. of infested areas 


on the national forest prevent in 
mediate salvage operations. Road 
OCATIONS ave been surveved 
tending to the forest boundary and 
he Intention is to continue stud 
ot e intestatior nd do e prep 
iration vork | 


Notes 


tomology and Plant) Quarantine 
and the University of Washington 


Collaboration and assistance is be 
ing given these organizations by 
the Forest Service, Division of For 
est Pathology, Puget Sound Pulp 
and Timber) Company, Wever 
haeuser Timber) Company, and 
other timber owners 

Areas suffering damage on pri 
vate lands outside the forest are 
much more aecessible In one case 
a road has been construeted into 
an infested tract and indications 
are that dead and damaged timber 
will be logged this vear In the 
past, silver fir along with hemlock 
has heen considered as a pulp Sp 
cies, Several sawmills in the Puget 
Sound Region have begun sawing 
silver fir and veneer plants are 
taking more interest in it It is 
hoped market conditions will eon 
tinue to improve, and a stronger 
demand for silver fir will be cre 
ated, whieh in turn will facilitate 
disposal of damaged timber and 
will result in better utilization 


J. B. Hogan, 
Wt. Baker National Forest 
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Chemical Sprays for Pro- 
tection Roads’ 


Keeping protection roads open 


includes several phases of mainte 
hance; namely grading, drainage, 


and clearing. Clearing can include 


the removal of trees, logs and other 
down material, and the clearing ot 
roadside brush This note treats 


only that portion of the clearing 


phase on roadside brush in western 
Oregon 
+] 


In COSES His job is 


plete only when the brush is erad 


ieated, and in others, only an oe 
ceastonal pruning operation Is 
needed In either Cust lor 


of control of woody plants 


The methods ot woods plant 
eontrol ave been placed in three 
categories by one author basically 


chemical, mechanical, and silvicul 
tural 

In the past few years, large 
sums of money have been expended 
by various agencies and individuals 
to determine eradication or control 
measures on rights-of-ways along 
roads, railroads, power lines, 
drainage ditches, and on large 
areas for land reclamation and 
change of land use. Manutfactur 
Inge companies have put numerous 
chemieal products on the market 
under a variety of trade names 

Application equipment has been 
developed in any type from a back 
pack can to a 2O-ton truek unit 
and also for aerial spraying. Much 
at such equipment IS expensive 
and specialized 
1947, we 


reviewed a good deal of material 


During the’ winter o 


on tvpes of control The conelu 
sions reached in general were that 
none otf this pri work was 
eal of the usual situation eneoun 
tered on forest protection roads 
It did appear, however, that the 
2-4-1 chemicals might better 
than other TV pes 

After approaching several ¢hem 
manutaeturing firms with our 
problems, all our work during the 
1948 season was done in aceord 
anee with their recommendations 
as to types of potson and applica 
thon equipment. Chemicals used 
were Isopropy! and Alkan 
olomine Salt. Both are derivatives 
of 2-4-1) and were applied under 
1000) pounds pressure at the rate 
of 4 gallons of dilute or 1-2 to 2.3 
vallons of concentrate per aere 

Results were 90 pereent kill on 
alder under 10 feet in height with 
a desirable pruning effeet to a 
comparable height on larger trees 
\ much lower percentage of kill 
occurred in the ease of other Sp 


es, such as willow, salmonberrs 


or thimbleberrs No appreciable 

differences in kill was noted be 
veen the esters and the salts 
('osts, based on materials, man 


power, and equipment were esti 


slightly under $30) per 


| 
4 
fg 
i 
_ 

Stucy' is 4 coopera Western Forest ‘ nated at 

undertaking by the Bureau of En ‘ye tion. Dee, 10: 1040 ile 
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amount per acre specified 
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level. satisfactory pruning effect oecur a bypass my 
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than $10 and should be ser mile. This ineludes 2 > gallons Costs There seems to be 
weable for a nutuber of ears ot concentrate labor everv indication that the job ean 
“f During Man nd June. 6 miles based on two men spraving 4.25 he dene for under $20 pret | en 
of roadside strips were spraved per hay $4.75) and oper either by the prote( 
45 nd one mile respraved 20 ation cost of by a contract spray 
davs after the first application Using the of [Tact written should 
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to HOO pounds on oa 4 on per tment costs. the total or 
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in the Missouri Ozarks, and the Mran H I rep TREE St Vat 
STA SIGNIFICANCE ¢ DIFPERENCT 
nearest native loblolly pine occurs 
in southern Tennessee Mea 
source ‘ Statistien] significances 
lest seed was obtained from the an 
various sources within the natural Shortleaf Pine 
range of both loblolly and short Feet 
eat pine Shortleaf pine seed rhanaas 114 Each of the mean heights in any grouy 
tron I} sourees was planted in a Mississippi 1.12 ffers signifienntly from tl individua 
: 1 ean heights in any er group at L per 
single nursery bed in the Union Oklahoma 00 hal is 
| er ve prot Is ss mn 
State Nurserv at Jonesboro, Hl OO that ferences are due to chance 
\Liss Od 
In cooperation With the Phe ire ( differences be 
Ozark N st een tree-height means within groups 
Division Forestry Loblolly 
prime seed from all sources was Loblolly Pune 
planted in an adjacent nursery 
bed. The 1-vear-old seedlings wert south ( Rach of the mean heights in any grou 
30 plots for species) im up ent level, with the exception that Mis 
\ rth rol 1 sour ‘ 
land old fields on the Shawnee Na Virginin me N Varoin 
nt iifferent it the percent 
tional Forest and on the Kaskas Arkansas "S Pea probability is less than 5 in 106 
kia Experimental Forest *Jant ferences to chance Phere 
3 1 signifi nt differences between tree 
were replicated five times in a 
7 block design in order to minimize In most cases the source ts Kt nt noof stute It as stall ton 
the effeet of site differences 
pliers f incent re@pous 
height growth and test the sta In every case five plots, « mtaine 
‘al signifieance of differences planted trees, Me: t ! senson following 
in height growth of seedlings from — Planting im the field 
different sources 
eriterion for early prediction of — ably due to seed source, were a 
The mean survival of planted ‘ 
1) ultimate plantation suecess, these parent in the nursery bed 
trees ali sourees Was more 
height differences may mean muel The evidence shows that) there 


than 95 pereent and did not vary 


or they may thean nothing. This are real differences in tree heights 


significantly by species. The low 
will be determined — by future which can be attributed only to the 
est survival lot shortieat prune 
ae growth ecause of variations fact that the trees were growl! 
from al one seed source was 93 J 


seed germination and fortuitous from seed colleeted widels 


percent and ior anv one oblolls 


differences density of sowine separated parts of the natura 
pine seed source Was $2 percent { 
seedlings from some seed sources or the SPeeles Shortleat 
At the end of the first vear 
had a ower nmursery-bed densi \ pine trees trom sources were 
planting both shortleaf pine and 1] 
than others. Im some eases this taller than loblolly pines fron 
lo \ trees showed \ 1 
lob Is pu ho ‘ highly could have eontributed to the more This is especially 
leal differences vigorous growth of the trees, but noteworthy beeause loblolly pine os 
helg depending upotr e seed jp other cases high nurserv dens characteristically a faster growing 
soures Table 1 The measured jt, was associated with hig! specles 
height included growth othe erowth vigor Although not mea LEON S. MINCKLER 
| nursery plus growth during the sured differences in seedling Central States Forest Exrpen 
first vear alter planting As a height and fellawe color presum ment Ntatrion, Columbus, Ohio 
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was fighting fires, its tree planting program 


with all his emplovees, he was con 


many othe duties of a voung and sidered cone aol the outstanding 


active forest assistant In this state foresters of the nation 


position he was mm charge ob one During his residence in Florida, 


of the first areas in Florida under four children were born into. the 


Malsberger family 
With three hows at 
that 


organized fire control, three and 


a part ot (bseoola a girl home, 


was natural would 
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The South's huge pulp and 
paper industry is ably represented 
in forestry councils by the South 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Associ 
ation. So well-known and respected 
is the association that it Is recog 
nized in the planning and activa 
tion of almost every educational 
program in the interest of southern 
forestry. Such high regard on the 
part of the association’s contem 
poraries is in keeping with the 
vrowing knowledge that the puly 
and paper industry in the Sout! 
has made considerable contribu 
tions to the major advanees gained 
in southern forestry during the 
past vears 

Founded in 1939 by a number of 
the then brand new pulp and pa 
per mills to stimulate imterest im 
the betterment of forest practices 
and encourage the growing of more 
trees, the association has grown 
from an original staff of one for 
ester to its present group ol tive 
technically trained men Associa 
tion headquarters are maintained 
in the First National Bank Build 
ing in Atlanta, Georgia, with four 
field men seattered over the 
southern states which comprise the 
association s scope of operations 

Today, of the 55 mills operating 
in the South with a daily tonnage 
capacity of tons of pulp 
32 mills with a rated production of 
16.624 tons are active partie pants 
in the association’s program. In 


eluded also in its membership are 


70 dealers supplying pulpwood te 
the industry. Annual meetings are 
held in Atlanta during February 
where interesting and thought pro 
voking programs are always to be 
had. In addition, a summer field 


meeting is held in some part of the 


territory where a particularly out 
standing forestry project is viewed 
by the association members 

Only two men have headed the 
issociation in its history 
The first forester was Frank Hes 
ward, -Ir.. former state forester of 
Georgia and now associated with 
Gaviord Container Corporation 

The association, together with 
its member mills, has set the pace 
in the South and the nation for 
sponsoring constructive industrial 
forestry educational movements. OF 
particnlar significance are the bows’ 
forestry eamips, partial eutting and 
thinning demonstrations cCusy-to 
read forestry literature and doeu 
mentary films on forestry. Even 
with its multi-facet program, the 
association has harmoniously 
blended its activities with mans 
other organizations to work toward 
a common goal. It ean be said 
to its credit that the associatron 
numbers its friends by the thou 
sands 

Today the South is pointing the 
way toward treating trees as a 
crop, thereby making forestry a 
paving proposition to tree grower 
and user, and integrated utilization 
a reality. Spearheading this great 
forward mHOVerent IS the pulp and 
paper industry and the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation —Assoela 
tion Separated, neither eould ae 
complish the goal--together, its 
consummation is a foregone con 
clusion 

As manager of the association's 
activities, Henry has pushed the 
development of forestry education 
al films, several of whieh have re 
ceived nation-wide aeclaim for 
text and method of presentation 


His has been the guiding hand in 


subject matter for film recording 
and his great knowledge of the 
fundamentals of the forestry pro 
fession have made these films docu 
mentars evidence of forestry in 
the South. Requests for prints ot 
his association's film have been re 
ceived from all over the world 

Kleeted a Junior Member of the 
Society of American Foresters in 
1929) he beeame a Senior Member 
now Member) in 1941. Ile sery 
ed as Chairman for the Southeast 
ern Section. Ina career involving 
a yvreat deal of travel away from 
home, he has had to budget his 
tree time sparingly to eivie and 
extra-curricular activities 

To Henry Malsberger the South 
land has been wood Ile has raised 
his family to manhood and woman 
hood without any more than the 
usual trials and tribulations of a 
four-child family. Tle has earned 


his way to life and is possessor o 


one of the most highly respected 
jobs in professional forestry 

But Henry Malsberger has also 
been good to the South Ile has 
worked many long and hard hours 
on the simple premise that we must 
erow trees for tomorrow Ile has 
contributed to tore strs education 
and to public knowledge of the 
forest resource Ile has stood for 
high ideals and sound practice in 
the profession Ile has adopted the 
broad View and has looked a 
long way down the highway of to 

Yes, Henry Malsberger has en 
joved the South And the Sout! 
is a better place to live in because 
of this Pennsvivania Dutehman 
who came to Dixie a quarter-cen 
tury ago 
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antee sufficient restocking, much 


less achieving sustained yield). in 
spite of all the programs now afoot 
this realistically, 


Facing situation 


+} 


aus ten vears avo, both Tit 


American 


as tone 


Societv of Foresters and 
the Jomt Congressional 


on Forestry endorsed the principl 


of public re ition, implying that 


state regulation Wis pore ferred 
Since then many groups of lun 
bermen and others have endorsed 
State revulation as preferable 
fe | I have no quarrel 
that nor did I state it sut after 
ten vears of trial there are only a 


few states with even decently ade 


quate minimum regulation. In som 


fforts 


focle il 


laws are merely 


cases the 
head off more stringent 
measures 


The principle of the least amount 


of government is a sound one. It 
evidences the ability of a peoph 
to vovern themseives without laws 


sut anv government would be most 


negligent which failed to 


Propose 


designed to 


keep 


neasures 


Better Douglas Fir Forests from 
Better Seed. 


By Leo A. Isaac. 64 pp. Hus 


versity of Washington Press 


Uni 
Seattle 1949. 
Foresters nm tte re 


Better 


las Fi Forests from Beiter Seed 
iS enthusiastica “us ev did be 
Isaae’s earlier publieationr 


Hlahits of Douglas 


this publication is sun marized 4 
information available on the efter 
of souree of seed and inherent vari 


ation in 


and growt at orest plantings 
Wi trie nereased emphasis 

being ied nting the 

Douglas-fir region, this publeatiot 

IS Tite ould elt 

prevent repetition of some ot the 

errors 1 it have 

earlier plantings 

pean experience 


Douglas fir on the stecess 


ple from ruining the basis for its 


economy I will not try to 
answer the eries of alarm ove? 
socialism and welfare state since 
these are not at Issue, except to 
repeat that we have had regula 
tions for a long time protecting 


Inanner ol 
Pure Foods 


the publie from all 


dubious practices 
\cts, 
Acts, ete te 


few In no 


and and 
mention a 


find that 
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ease do | 
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protective laws which are 
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ere d by 
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enacted by a 
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» Democeratically enacted 


and 


Tress, 
Supreme 
States 
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On its own eXeesses, and if 


trom 
anything, they are intended to head 


‘ government ownership. not 


bring it on! 


One final point raised by Ploene 


‘fers to restricting the vote of So 


etv members on the question © 


regulation to those who make their 


Reviews 


seed 
retorestation, the 


consequences of error in of 


ed wit this spectes mmav not be 


is vreat as with Douglas fir be 


eause altitude is sueh an important 


actor in the Douglas-fir region 


Isaae lavs the groundwork = for 


discussions by summarizing 
the available information on Doug 
and artificial 

The 


with the 


seed, natural 


reproduction, and growth 


readet IS impressed 


amount of fundamental informa 


tion that has been obtaimed through 


research on this speeres, but 


nm few instances is the tntormation 


sufficient to permit the writer to 


state without qualifieations the re 
its that ean be expected when 
vIVel practices are followed The 
conclusion the eritieal reader must 
irrive at trom this excellent treat 


ment of the available literature 
and knowledge is that we have 
made but a start in the aeeumula 
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living from their own forest land 
| happen to have a larger personal 
investment in forest land than most 
of my fellow foresters emploved by 
and have at 


corporate enterprise 


times derived my full living from 


this land Lloene’s restrictions 
would seem to be undemocratic in 
themselves though he is a most ar 
dent spokesman on the subject. The 
tact 

} 


Is hone stls 


remains that any owner who 


doing a sincere forest 
management job on his lands has 
less 


than nothing to fear from. re 
vulations, be thes federal or state 
Sut both Iloene and Speares 


the 


put 


themselves — in questionable 


position of defending those who 
would continue to practice Lorest 


mistmanagement for the sake of 


‘defending human freedom’ de 


spite the ruination left) their 


wake. If this is to be our philos 
let’s admit we are no longer 
but 
for the status quo 
Charnes TH. Sropp 


Vinong, Wis 


ophy, 
conservatlonists, rather apol 


Tron of 


fundamental 


rstanding of 


tormation 
hbasie 
Douglas fir 
der 


Ww hiv 


behaves as it does un 


Various condit 


summary of the informa 


tion avatlable on the existence of 


reooTraphie races or strams of 


lor 


est trees brings tovether most of 


number of 


our knowledge on this subject 
rrowth reeords on oa 
seed-souree plantings accumulated 
co-workers 
Pacitie 


experimental 


by Isaae’s and others 


Northwest, 


in the both on 


plantings and forest 


plantings, are presented to illu 


strate the existence of distinet veo 
this 


The effect of 


eraphie and local strains for 


TOS 


altitude of seed souree of 
planting site on growth and = sue 
cesstul establishment of these races 


IS CTH Ze and justly be enuse 


niumerous plantation failures have 


resulted through failure to pay at 


this faetor. OF partien 


the 


tention to 


lar interest is evidence pre 


ig 
J 
4 
‘ne artrfietal 
= 
has out the need ror atten 


sented to show that the safest and 


best planting stock does not always 


eome trom seed vathered near the 


planting site The superiority ot 


several strains when planted over 


a rather wide range and distant 


trom the souree of seod Is viddenet 


that the best Douglas fir for a 


t} t 


ewiven site Is not necessaris 


whieh is growing there at present 


This finding offers foresters an op 
portunity to improve the Douvlas 


fir forest on certain sites where 
introdue 


The 


possibility of in 


planting IS necessary 


ine Superior strain writer 


also thie 


terplanting stock of superior 
strnins on sueh sites even when 


stands are being naturally regen 
erated 

Being a practical forester, Isaac 
program of 


best 


a practical 


insuring that the possible 
based on avatiable 


rapidly 


planting stot 
knowledge, be used the 


erowing planting program i the 


Ile stresses the 
need cod 


and adequate certification 


collection 


the Ineampleteness 


for eauretul 


ounition of 


our present mtormation 

interject certain safeguards 
in these pr at 
acquainted wit! wes 


forest pl ON long period 


appreciate 
heading 


The Job 


outlines worl 


at must ddone 


Doue 


operathor forestry 


to meres owl 

the 

produet \e 
lor 


range 


| newiee! 


hot 
by bridi 


eoutes 


cooperative effort resulted im 


] that 
thre publication of this outstanding 
and practical 


readable, presenta 


tion of our knowledge of Douglas 
fir seed and the applleation of this 
knowledge towards Thre production 
Douglas-fir forests 
KAtrERT 
Nchool of Forestry, 


f Minnesota 


of better 


University 


The Management of Farm Wood. 
lands. 
Cedric Cruise 
Bd. pp Thus 
Book Co... Ine. New 


Second 
Till 


Met maw 
Yor! 


Progress usually ean be mace 


only as improvements or more eff 


erent techniques are adopted and 


put into use Individuals cor 


cerned must be made aware of suet 


education, otherwise littl 


through 


provress mav be made. The author 


has. therefore, incorporated withir 


this second edition all thie 


material in the first edi 


tion Whieh Is basie in principle and 


va 


and. in add 


not subject to chanae 


has imeluded the new u 


Techniques ol torestt 


whieh might apply to small wood 


ands improved methods 


as 


of timber estimating, the use ot 


power saws and planting machines 
improved marketing methods, and 


ike. The same general outline 


used in th rst edition has beer 


lowed Im preparing this one 


The author begins in ehapter one 
four 


h deseriptions of the pri 


tvpes of woodlands 


followed by what farm woodlands 
extent 


condition of farm woodlands toda 


and 


throuwhout the United States 


to offer 


7 
ll as the seape of torestrs and 
polices are CON 


two eon 


eovers it 
and 


structure 


a 


ardwoods 
} 


woods, ¢ 
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cultural characteristics of 


(les, 


soil, moisture, light 


requirements, 


rate of growth, resistance to fungi, 


and inseets. A list of all of the im 


portant trees of natural forest 


regions of the ted States is 


regions The next tour 


apters deal respectively wit the 
woodland produets, sur 


Volumes ot 


tands covering in detail 
timber estimating methods, instru 


ments and computations, the tnere 
ment and vield of growing timber 
In al 
each dealing with a specitie phase 
The 


ure concerned 


there are fourteen chapters, 


ot tarm torestrs remaining 


with eael 


the following care and im 


vent planting protection, 
farm tim 


ilization, marketing, 


preservation, and woodland 
eight— The 


Wood 


valu 


nt. Chaptet 
Improvement of 
ands most 
} 


able one hook 


In this chap 
hor gives a fine treatise 
ieulture and presents a com 
treatment ol intermedi 
Is a vreat im 
found Int the 

edition 
the book is ereatly 
fine photo 
i diagrams, and up 
bles Mant 


recent 


} 


ected re 


erences authorship are 


found in the baek of the hook The 


hook lac 


vlossary of torestrs 
opinion of the 
This 


text mn 


an excellent 
COUPSES but could be 
antage as a supplemen 
veneral 


] 


should 


i eourse in 
troche Orestr It 
ofroevers 


} 


ever\ 


wood ands, 


agent, and conser 


wv be used fre 


No one 


} 


qualified 
and 


} 


this kind 

congratulates 

workabl 

ised 
ad and un 


concerned who 


he 
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a~ 
chapte 
ut 
: 
ber 
! 
re on 
pre! 
ate 
first 
portant 
eral 
eat 
: 
terms Wak 
reviewe! 
farm tore 
wi 
| used tw 
the possibilit 
nd polyploidy but relma: ucl 
effort to its proper place in what 
tru Intense tTuture researe as W 
forestel re to meet thre forest where 1 
challenge and realize on the pos ered. Chapter 
al to write a o 
sibilities that sueh study affords siderable detail the 
the author should be 
The foreword to the publeation phvsiology of trees, 
nom eompletinge a 
by Dean Gordon Marekwort! whieh IS essential in all terestry 
\ nat on 
Collewe ersitv. of praet bee Chapter three 
W; nitro i ect erned vitl The ecolog ol Wed 
shout. Mr. 1 the College o topies as stand. type. site class large amount © 
Washington. and t S Forest nd uneven-aged asifie E. Cast 
Service deserve re ‘ rt of trees bw size classes, si Grand Rapids Junior College te 
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The Cascades. 
Edited by 
pp. Illus 
New York 


Roderick Peattie. 417 
The VanGiuard Press, 
19490 


This book, latest edition to the 
American Mountain Series, offers 
more knowledge and appreciation 


of the Cascade Mountains than any 
had 


who know 


other volume to be llere we 


have writers their sub 


jects and who write interesting! 
Margaret Bundy Cal 
llagen, Waldon 
I) Ilessy, 
Lumley, Hlerbert 
MeConnell, Walter 


and James Stevens 


about them 
lahan, Harry W 
Tleald 
Ellsworth D 
Lundy, ¢irant 


EF. MeCulloeh, 


( haries 


Persons already acouainted wit! 
the Caseades or who expeet to visit 
the Northwest, and those who love 
mountains but pretel to explore 


the senses of others 


them 


will want to read The Cascades 


through 


Editor Roderick Peattie, like the 
pioneers traversing the Oregon 


Trail 100 faced a real 
proble m When the 
Washington 
northern 
him. The 


and diverse 


vears ago, 


rugged backbone 
range ol Oregon, and 


stood bore 


‘aliformia 
range Is vast In extent 


in character, Foresters 


know it has two entirely different 
forests thie tall, close-vrowlhg 
and dark rain forests; the sunny 
park-like forests. Geologists 


make much of the outstanding rock 


fossils that reeord 


formations and 
10) million 


vears of sweeping up 


heavals trom tropic to friend 
climes from smooth plains te 
jagged peaks Eve the easual 
tourist sees the gleaming 
voleanoes like Ranier and Shasta 


are one kind of mountain svstem 


while below them and seemingly ce 


horest 


rhe 
he 


tached is a different system 


mantled and labyrinthine 


Caseades are a setting tor so man 
and aried mterests that 
would hardly be possible to get the 
whole storv enfolded hetween the 
eovers one hook And Tow 
mou r neo ess nteresting 
tor \ set Hea do it 
1. How vriter to convey the 
ik ount lis the 
! e people » ip 
‘ vindo 
j \ d rane eS 
ed ‘ le 


All but one 
of these authors are long time res 
idents of Washington 
Not all of them are professiona| 


men and one woman, 
Oregon or 


writers —the authors include a mail 


man. a high school teacher, and a 


forestry protessor but it is doubt 


ful if the professional ean be dis 


tinguished from the nonprofes 


sional in this book. The mail man 


who writes of the Caseade wild 


flowers manages something of -lohn 
Muir's stvle in nature deseription 

The book has an introduetion by 
Peattie and nine chapters eovering 


the following subjects: histors and 


people, topography and geology 


places to see, logging and mining, 


Torests, flowers, birds, fishing in 


Caseade streams and rivers, moun 
taineering, and skiing 

(on the whole, if seems Peattie s 
subject IS 


vthod of handling the 


well ehosen. There is a change of 
Dace as one writel leaves oft and 
nnother takes up Sore of the 


writers localize, others swing al 


from Mount Lassen 
Most 


this method 


the 


Canadian line readers wil 


not obtect to 


tukes closeups as well as pano 
ramas for effeetive pleturization 
The book ean be picked up and 
read in sketehes, one seetion now, 
another later, and the divisions 
prove hanes for reterenes Kieht 
authors certainly bring more ot 


viewpoint to the 
} 


possible 


knowledge and 


text than would ever 


for one author, although the single 


wuthor ¢o ild achieve smoothet flow 


of ideas from one ehapter to the 


other 
‘aseades 


In a 
vuide book on what to see and 


large degree, the ¢ 


Isa 
Vhat to do Those addicted to fish 


skiing. or mountaineering will 


Ing 
revel the ehapters on those 
They Herbert 


offers a tramming course mn 


Topies are excellent 


and how to fish the turbulent 


viere 


Caseade rivers. [lis powers ot de 


eriptionr are ha nontishel 
en are apt to be caught up in the 


well of Isaae Walton's art Mains 
ley \ vree that Me 
ing is the OS seimatiy eading 
the bon ] subieet is one of 
ire dventut now 
7 ti 
} 


jects of trees, flowers, and birds 


have more of a task in 
their 


is one thing to deseribe 


naturally 
weaving facts into a good 
story. It 
trees from a technical standpoint ; 
it is another to describe them so as 
to register with the popular mind 
Yet, MeCulloeh of the 


Oregon School of 


Professor 
State 
Forestry succeeds in clothing mans 
of the 


trees with personalities at 


appreciated by those who 


once 


know them. For example, he does 
not say of the ever-engaging alpine 

foliage to the ground, but 


r that it frequently retains heavy 
“lower 
branehes cluster thickly all the way 
down to the ground, where they 
ripple out and drape around the 
hbase of the tree like a heavy velvet 
dress, too long for its wearer.”” It 
appears that all tree names in the 
book are right, in itself a feat for 
ans popular hook 

MeCulloeh works in a great deal 
of sound forestry knowledge, for he 
is a silvieulturist able to picture 
for the layman the ceaseless strug 
ele and change in these forests 
the 


farm with 


James Stevens deseribes 


modern Douglas-tir tree 
its various operations, and the rea 


**Mamook Tree 


“exemplifies the applications 


sons theretor 
Farm 


of selence in handling western for 


ests The pleture Is one of order 
and ‘‘trees forever’ seene hap 
pier, if less exeiting, than the one 


the bull 


team which he depicts in dramatic 


belonging to the day of 
fashion 

The book might well have had a 
chapter on the national forests be 
cause the Caseades are mostly in 
eluded in them References to the 
Forest Service and its activities are 
On 


forestry 


numerous and perhaps suffice 
the whole, viewpoints on 
and lumbering seem balanced and 


not vive 


should rise to eomplaints 


that misceones ptions have been fur 


thered 
On the eritieal side, the reviewer 
wonders if The Cascades would 
ive been enhanced by the inelu 


levend, and 


sion of more history, 

folk lore. Tt is recoenized, however 
that the Caseade range has never 
wen settled as were the Adiron 
lacks or. th Ozarks. Story and 


egend eould have been drawn from 


he Indian tribes. On the other 
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‘ 
_— 
a 
= 
Fe 


suitable 


net a problen 


closed seasons, althoug! 


parable 
sons are of baste impor 


ul Is 
abundane 


peaks 
for unrestrieted des 
| 


tors 4 


| 


ions trot 


at 


eertain predators 


winter feeding 


The Way To Game Abundance 


rol (iran 


\\ 


al 
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ie 


Is 


Is Connection many 


Mr 


eontt i} 


Rabbits 
\ (range does 


photowraphs 


al «| SUCCES 


porary 


‘ low 

truetion t 
eall for ithomship 
Ihahagement 


Alt! 


erois art ough the 
food mints oul ndvocates 
t! point mav be 


treatmet 
1, per 


SELECOSSION 


oroug 


ler uder ane 


plant 


author 


Isa basie 


t red nian Was fot up to Hot a conte It is net a mat s intensified by the few references 
mak his best eulture in the Caseade e1 ter of building larger state gana to other workers. some ‘‘digs’” at 
VITons Perhaps more eould have rms trom wWhieh moore 1 
heen cone to depiet the wildness of Pheasants Quail, 
the Cascade domain Phough sub (rouse or Ducks ean be dist 
ect to oveing the forests or release. although restocking has net mention such butions as 
remal nviolate ind dleey and i definite. but minor, place It is the ecologies! work of Frederick 
: the extend to the el edve of not sale a question of appearing Clements. the population studies 
ares At a CUSOTES wiore state evisial ries and Kadward 
ine thre eel seure ne or before econeress to urge the pass (srahal Natural Principles oft 
party rit last eure of new althouwe there Land Use 
‘ 
ir ealles the ‘ ure «te tar new ‘ lia roie o 
ela thee Range of Light Phi neentive legistation It IS net s emphasized re-emphasized 
mountaims have been ealled question of protection “uw et This isborneot 
thr Rangve of Chart The Cas oreement). sinee this can be effec on the jack pin 
eades is the Range of ¢rreennmess tive only i habitat exists series as well as in the text 
ind Grandeut (ireen it is with It Phe effect of fire on habitat is dis 
: a The evele aspects are related to elimate 
Tain 
It may not be the best account o 
m the Causeades that will be writter planting, or the establi 
but it iS both interesting and ut refuges the single Kev whieh wil tasked DN The 
neeurate, and wi do inloek e coor to abucdanes ‘ fire as a ereat ¢ 
f i better stor eomes along fiame abundanee is a tunetion se, the initiator 
Ross of Suitable habitat the ereatest and subsequent ereator 
State College sinele thesis of this volume \ abundanee Moreover, the ==! 
Ertension Service, Corvallis ther inagement measures de tnakes the use of fire too simple, by 
penal nel Upon this cone stuting 1 t one technician skilled 
Wit habitat mia nm fire ior could control burt 
dlanee \\ suitable habitat ite space is wiven to the 
Mid Illus. ¢ harles neo other meastres are ol fact ta el Stat pereentawe 
y Seribner’s Sor New York Suitable habitat is tunetion 0 eldand in this country is mar 
of land. Its preservation, ereation aged sole for wildlite Thus the 
Ihe ithor write ro nel tmproverment eat ittior me ects to develop propel 
eround o vile wort viel ished on n terms of land. and the eoneept fitting wildlife 4 
ele \ vit ned fede vit the eontrol of land So lone ood and eover needs into land 
enele havement us wane ! ent remaims prowl l s obviously 
te ‘ r In the intro theat or an ideal, apart from: ae fuetor regardless of whether the 
duet out t ‘ tii nel t nagement it Is al ane or private Fat wre 
“a -_ resenrehe administrater effeet. On shen we ean and do te stre that habitat management 
oma ‘ Most o ret al n to aetual ‘dirt manage and wildlite roduetion are tied to 
bear n W eon ent anagement Is There other Ises 0) thie and Is a 
nal t is Wiseonsin eonditions nereased abundanee ot ! ‘ the hook 
‘ eore the on Whe thor eannot be wed of 
tat ‘ (iranve states u thre nit? tir lit ‘ seoimation 
5 ree lietion t t he was writing tor t t these features add ich to the 
| ‘ WAS read ‘ ‘ ‘ kor the dis 
| ne erentifie Torms and tet erpit ' der ‘ t hese 
{ 
‘ ‘ re llowever seers pre tions and opimions W 
thre ‘ thie vo ried text « thre rea 4 
the field « et nferenee that most thie rere es the et that predators 
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hature when one could have shot 
a bird oat prey ora For but chose 
not to do 

The Way To Game Abundance 
will have its champions and antag 
onists:-one could hardly it 


and remain neutral all the wat 
id that the 


through. Many will 


disavres With the author as otten 
as thev agree with him. In an 
event, it is a book well worth reae 
Ing Its central theme that gar 


management is primarily habita 
Management Sa hat teehni 
elans, land owners, and the public 
must all appreciate if there is to be 
game abundanes 
Luoyvp W. 
( hie Division of Waldlife 
Vanaqement, U.S. Forest Service 


Insects Affecting Forest Products 
and Other Materials. 


W. Chambertin pp 
Hlus. Oregon State Coll, Coop 


erative Asso« Corvallis. $2.75 


This book should be valuable o 
foresters particularly products 
majors, engineers, and others who 
are concerned with damaye to tim 
he r produets eaused bv inseets o1 
their near relatives the marine 
borers 

When the author, who has been 
an authority on forest entomotlog 
for 350 vears, Was asked to offer a 
eourse dealing spoetfiealls with 
sect damage to forest produets, bie 
found existing Information to be 
widely scattered or appearing onl 


as part ot a general treatment of 


forest) entomologs he had 
organized the desired course hig 
began preparation of this book to 
consolidate pertinent mtormatior 


relating to produet 


A veneral diseussion ol Insect 
characteristies and abits Is vor 
fined to the introduetory chapte: 
These points are treated only as 

tories « ndividu nseets us 
thre revention or cot 
tral dar lhe ntroductor 
piel ‘ Wes « 


Trees In sueh a manner as to cause 
defeets to the products 

~ Attacks on dead trees, lows, 
bolts, and green lumber 
>» Injury to seasoned products 


$4. Injury to materials in sal 


Vutel 
Phe discussion ol damaae bh 
beetles, which oeeuplies one-half 


the book, is introduced by a svt 
opsis of the more important fan 
thes of beetles Since The SVMOpsts 
is based largely on the habits and 
vpe oof work distinguishing the 
trious families, it provides a help 
ul kev for the identification ot 
beetles and beetle damage 

Other seetions of the book treat 
termites, marine berers, thi 
ess commonly encountered insects 
sich as) bees, Wasps, ants, horn 
tails, buttertlies, moths, flies 
Which may cause damage in timber 
produets 

One short chapter deals with in 
sects attacking metal. This chapter 
has been ineluded for the benetit 
of engineers who may be interest 
ed in such damage, as well as in 
Insect damage to poles, stubs. 
erossarnis, ete 

The whol text is well illus 
trated with 101 line drawines and 
photographs. The more than 150 
references offer the reader leads 
to further intormation coneernime 


the inseets, their work. and thei 


control he growing breadth and 
specialization of forestry ereares a 
need for specifie publications such 
us this ome 


J. Bo GRANTHAM 
Corvallis, Oreqor 


Textbook of Dendrology 
Third Edition. 
By William Hl. Harlow and E 


wood S. [larrar pp Illus 
MeGiraw Hill Book Co. New 
1950. $5 


| Is book well ke serves 
reputation as a standard texthook 
tor the teaching of dendrology i 

COLPSES A thie botanieal 
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Tables showing the important 
distinguishing characters are espe 
clally helpful as are also the ex 
cellent photographs of essential 
features. There are brief deserip 
tions of some of the less important 
tree species, In addition, general 
Information Is given on Important 
species including data size, 
habitat, and range In this new 
edition there are few changes, con 
sisting mainiy of a rearrangement 
of material in the Introduction 
and a revision of a number of the 
range maps and the range deserip 
tlons | S. Forest Service usage 
of standardized plant names las 
been followed and names 
Iv used in the lumber trade have, 
ima number ot cases, been 
\ glossary giving the derivation of 
many of the seientifie names has 
heen added 

In Figure 1 of the Introduction 
showing leaf shapes, No. 2, for 
labeled ‘‘subulate has been 
corrected to ‘sealelike It seems 
lat some deseription should have 
been given of the subulate shape 
other than the term ‘‘awl-shaped 
appearing in the Glossary. 
trations of this leaf shape are rare 
and even Sargent in his Ni/ra of 
North does not show a 
separate enlarged illustration of a 
typical form as occurs Juni 
perus. There seems to be some 
looseness in the use of sueh terms 
as linear, lanceolate, ovate, ob 
long, and acicular as applied to 
the leaves of the Coniferac This 
is true of other tree manuals, diff 
erent authors applying different 
terms to desertbe the leaves of the 
Same Species Although there is 
considerable variation conifer 
ous leat shapes, greater uniform 
in the use of terms would 
seem to be desirable. Incidentalls 
the drawing of an aeieular leaf in 
Figure whieh tapers uniforms 
from base to apex does het repre 


sent a pine needle 


Some deseriptive terms in the 
species tables do not altogether 
agree with those in the speeies de 


seriptions and in at least one case 


name has 


not been changed in the Index 


Sore The Maps seem 


eed further revision in 


Forest Service data 


& 
= 
{ 
| 
i 
j 

the type ve toa wood prod eharacters especia erprul mm thie \ ! the me - 
borers. Damage is catalogued trees of the United States, have 
der the heading ot ven brought together under fan. 
I. Insects injurious to living genera, and species bide 

™ 


as shown in the 1949 Department 
of Agriculture Yearbook. A num 
ber of the range deseriptions do 
hot seem to correspond with the 
maps however ranves are otter 
difficult to deseribe print 

These points are minor and do 
not the tserulness of thre 
hook whieh is a valuable addition 
to the librar of anvone interested 
in trees, whether tor a career in 
forest! just to beeome more 
famthar with the different speeres 
their characteristics, and ranges 

Warren Bros 

Nchool of Forestry, 

/ niversifty of Florida, 


Crainesville 
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Sur Quatre Hybrides de Genres 
Chez les Abietinees. (On four 
inter genus hybrids in the 
Abietineae. ) 


By Mme. Van Campo-Duplan 
and PL. Gatssen. Bull Soe. [Hist 
Nat «le Toulouse tom and 
Trav. Lab. forestier de Toulouse 
t. 1, vol. IV, art. XXIV. pp. 1 
14. 14s 


Mountain hemlock Tsuqa mie? 
Sone Sarge. has often 
struck foresters and botanists as 


being quite different from other 


emloceks. This difference was re« 
ognized in Van Tiegwhem'’s proposa 
that this species be set apart im the 
Hesperope foe, Whieh ws at 
present considered a seetion of the 


renu Tsuga Campo-Duplan and 


seeking to explain some 
the features of mertensiana, 
uivanee the vpothesis that three 
the “ thre Pacific 
hort yest owe er to ? 
brid tio etweer Tsuga and 


mertensiana, T, heterophylla and 
Picea sitchensis have rough the 
same areas of distribution, and 
proceed to a detailed anatomical! 
and morphological comparison al 
These three Spectes The find 
Irom a stud) of 40 characters, that 
7 resembles 7 heter 
ophylla Picea sitchensis in 
and is intermediate betwee thre 
two in IS. Thev eonelude that 7 
mertenstana Hookertand Cart 


n their Usage) has arisen titer 
venus hivbridization and  propase 
The Tsuqo Mookeriana 
Cart comb. nov. to indieate the 


origin of This Species 

Tsuqa crassifolia lous hye 
Caltorma form of 
recenth he seribed Is, a osithliat 
analysis, found to have originated 
by hvbridization of mertensina 
and Picea engelmanni Sinee The 
former parent is presumed tet 
of hybrid origin, the second hybrid 
is named crassi 
Tenry long accepted as 
hybrid between merteonstud 
analyzed and = renamed Tsugqo-Pi 
cooTsuga jeffreyt (Menry 
Thay \ fourth presumed Inter 
venus hybrid, Tsuga longihract 
ata, renamed 


fongibract 


cata (Cheng) me 
is found in China 
This luxuriant nomenelatu 

need not dismay the eruiser why 
wants to head up his tally sheets 
ecorreeth since these forms ean | 
separated only by rather 
haired experts Nevertheless 
clature shaping up if sufficient 


‘ idence IS found TO These 
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cerning the evidence for the hiy 
brid origin of these forms First, 
the writers have considered exclu 
sively the present distribution of 
the presumed parent and hybrid 
species. Paleo-botany has given us 
a lively if Incomplete pieture of 
the wanderings of plant species in 
past veological epochs The case 
for ivbrid origin of these hemlocks 
would be stronger if it could be 
shown that the presumed parents 
were somewhere in contact at the 
indoubted|ly remote period when 
he Crossing Is supposed To have 
oecurred Secondly, one would eX 


he often re 


peet These Crosses to 
peated, to find backerosses of the 
hybrids to one or both parents, and 
to find numerous segregants as a 


result of interbreeding amone 


the 
vbrids, if, as the writers believe, 
the parents and hybrids are still in 
contact. The writers do not discuss 
this point, and so far as the re 
iewer knows, no botanists work 
ing the Paeifie Northwest have 
found such hvbrid swarms in hem 
lock 

Whereas hybrid) genus names 
Cupressocy paris and Raph 
anobrassica mas be acceptable 
where there is direct evidence of 


hvbridization, one may question 


whether it IS thre PUP pose ol a 
to indicate tlhe 


etieal evolutionary history of a 


Whatever the outeome im 


may be, This paper 
should stimulate foresters to look 
t then wmlocks and spruces 
ore closely It will certains en 


tree breeders est the 


eross-abilit ot Tsugqa and Picea as 
The writers stievest 
Joun W. 
Institute Forest 


Placervolle, California 


Fy 
Ley 
i 
. 
oil 
é 
Picea. They point out that Tsuga Pwo points may be raised cor 
mah 
ee 
: 
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Atlanta, G Brown Company, 17th Street at Pennsylvania Avenue, 
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Washington 6, D. C 
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RT} 
Kraft Division, 
onservation niver ) t y ern: oni Paper ‘ ompany, 


(Council Meets Texans Hear Korstian Foresters Talk at 
In Chicago 00 Enginners’ Meeting 


Foresters gather wpers S.A.F. members 


wood industries 
national meet 
at Me 

April 14 on 


Rishell vay 


Society Delegates 
Discuss Accrediting 


\l 


Red Pine Book Issued 


Pine 


ts 
“ 
We 
STANLEY G. FONTANNA 
State Department of ¢ 
Lansing 13, Mic Ala 
Ks 
i 
hel June TO, and ed on Mareh te ere presented at tl 
( | Kor thant deat ot the se ten on av it 
Wit } hess to ry at Duke of the Americar | 
i outherr ilvacultur 
bring before the Council, or havit Engineers 
‘ Kast Texas as similar od products research, and Anthony 
the executive seeretar arest of Dake 1 Wort 
restr 
\ Winter meet ‘ thee vill (are He emphasized the 4 
A Under the auspices of A.S.M.E.’s 
“a be held next December 1 \\ proper cutting methods ‘ \ im 
! ranged the coop 
ones mere he vrowth « ‘ ‘ 
! 
thie Amerie ~ 
‘ ‘ prune ‘ i 
ester 
Va \. Herbert of Mu an State Orestryv pro rm He state 
‘ ‘ Fart ‘ hie \ wot trip 1 
r ‘ erop ‘ 
\ at Anniversary Seals 
Oth A Mectine. December 12:16. 
wl publication of paper yore é 
ed | rres} lonee, newsletter ete. They 
‘ reer ned russet, the of 
he placed with DD d B. ‘ 
+ ‘ ‘ torestry ve gold 
Sonnets yer trensure! ette nea 
cerned \ riet preface tates thi the Prices are 36.00 per |e { 500 seals 
tor thy ‘ represent thy or tor 100) seals, en he 
14 
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Golden Anniversary Meeting Plans 
Launched By Tri-Host Committees 


Plans are underway for staging the biggest meeting ever held by the 
Society of American Forests rs, according to George R Phillips, ven 
eral chairman of the meeting. Dates for this fiftieth annual meeting 
in commemoration of the Golden Anniversary of the founding of the 
Society are December 13 to 16, 1950 The Mayflower Hotel, Washing 
ton, D. ©. will be the headquarters for the convention Attendance 
in excess of 1,000 is expected 
In appointing Mr. Phillips as general chairman, President Charles 
F. Evans assigned to him the overall responsibility of making local 
arrangements and planning the general sessions of the meeting Mr 
Phillips’ address is 4712 Harrison Street, Chevy Chase, Md. Assistant 
general chairmen in charge of local arrangements who represent the 
three ‘ i Milton M 
Bryan, ashin D. Seetion; 
Adna R. Bond, Allegheny Seetion: 
and Franeis J.) Cook, Appalachian 
Members of the committer 
plan the general sessions are Tom 
facilities, will help all) those 
and the ‘ attendance to enjoy them visit: in 
December 15, an : ing given to providing entertamment 
ference that affernoo and information of particular interest 
all men to the large number of ladies expeete 
to attend the Golden Anniversary 
com 
chairman 


work on thei 


December 
has been apport 
man, George 


Information 


ds transportation 


E+ 
vat 
} 
Minn M. Brya A 
Pechniea essiol of the Subject 
Divisions have been seheduled for the x i | 
morning and afternoon ot Friday, De 
cember 15, wit the exeeption of the A 
of Edueation which will meet 
4 ove ne. December 15 and feature 
the recognition of leaders of the pro 
/ kFollo ne he a ner ore 
\ i danee tor member and 
> est the Grand Ballroom at. the 
Mavflower Hotel. J. H. Johnson is 
The tinal general session will be on 
he be devotes Saturday morning, 
Society Affairs session The eve Josephson ed FRANC J. 
of J December 14, ha by the vweneral cha 
reserve <> thet all alam Phillips, to head the 
rrange meetings at that time Weleome sub-committee, whieh wal respeetive are 
vithout conflicting th other Golde assemble data about local points ol Mattison. Publieitv, and 
Am meeting activities nterest, howing Giolden Anniversary Favors 


Employment Analysis 
Shows Industry Increase 


One out of every tour Society mem 
The 


members 


bers is emploved by industry 


is a smaller proportion otf 
employed than ever betore 


ted 


federally 
Members emploved by 
combined 


state and 


eral outnumber all 


other members 


These tacts are revealed by an an 


alysis of S853 employment question 
members 


1050 


naires returned by Socrety 


three months of 
than 60 


January 1, 


during the first 
pereent of the 
1050 


Shyehtly more 


6405 members as ot 


returned questionnaires 
\ comparison of the number of 


elassified by emplover, tor 


1950 is 


members, 
1934, 1957, 
Fable 
tederally 


and presented in 


now 


Thirtv- t percent are 


emploved, considerably less 
Phe 


than previously proportion 


j 


more that 
uid represents a te 


| 


retual 


Phe number em 


more 


Number 


lepartment 


questionnalre 
Military 
2, In 


Com 


returned 
National 
Establishment 2, Justice 

Agriculture—-1215, 
6, Executive Office of the Pres 


cording te 


ure Treasury —6, 


wp 
terior 
meres 
ident and Independent 
Agencies employing more than 


gencies— 3S 
20 of 
returned question 


the members who 


naires, With number and percentage ot 


total federally employed are 
Number Per 
Military kstal 


histitnent 
Bure Affairs 46 
Bureau of Land Manage 


auof Indian 

dlife Serviee 24 
Services 


Service su 


Park 
Service 
onservation 
Entomology 
Quarantine 
Plant Indus 
and Agricul 


ineering 


Plant 


Agencies emploving tewer than 20 


toresters of he 60 percent Sho re 


turned questionnaires include: Bureau 


Internal Revenue, Department ot 


Justice, Geological Survev, Bonne 


ville Depart 


Power Administration, 
ot Agriculture 


Farmers 


Library, Exter 
Service, Home Admin 
istration, Farm Credit 


Weather 


stis, 


Burean, Bureau of the Cen 


Survey, 


Office of Do 


and Geodetu 
Track 


oust 


of Tnternational 


Mew 


Administration, 
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mestic Commerce, Bureau of the Bud 
Office lor Emergeney Manage 

Atomic Ene rey 
Institution, Ottiee of 
Agriculture, and Office ot 
‘tization in the Department 
In addition, at 


get, 
Commission, 


the 


ment, 
Smithsonian 
Secretary ot 
Land 
least 

the 


the 


Interior. 
members are employed by 


Nations 


two 
United 
Canadian 

Table 2 shows the annual income ot 


and several by 


government 


returning 
the 


each of 


ques 


total 


the Society members 
60 pereent ot 
The 
brackets, 


well as the 


tionnaires, 
membership number in 


tive salary classitied by em 


plover, as percentage that 
number is of the total in each employ 
classification is shown 
halt ot the 


receive 


ment 

Nearly 
erally employed 
tween $5,000 and $9,999, but only .9 


members ted 


salaries be 


percent recewwe over $10,000 annually 
In industry 8.0 pereent receive salaries 
but industry 
00 


ot over $10,000, more 


the 


other 


receive salaries in 
bracket than in 


the 


t 


any 
Foresters emploved hy states re 
lowest salaries, over 40 
below $3,500. The 


range in income was reported by selt 


eorve the per 


eent bemg widest 


emploved toresters. 


Society as a whole, over 70 


members earn between 
$10,000 with approximate 


perce! 
44.500 
narrow S30 
$5,000 


mibers the 
to 4.9909 bracket and the waee 


te bracket 


stlonnnaires 


returned 


; 
‘a 
ent 
ny 
Fis 
Nat 
Fore 71 
Soil 6.1 
iy 
un ot 
trv, 
Tennessee Valley \u 
itis was in 
rfold inerease in 
+ 
though the proportion of foresters so 
q 
employed has increased only slightly 
4 Foresters are now emploved by all 
mit fhires aot the eVecutive depart 
ents of the S. wovernment State 
Post Office and Labor en 
ploved by the other s, ac 
a 
Mar Aurust January 
Einployer Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
-<- 
(3 1.85 “7 S51 28 
- > 
\ f January 
Trust ‘ ‘ i 7 
4 % 
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Section Recommends 
Minnesota Program 


The Upper Mississippi Valley Se« 
tion held its winter meeting at Grand 
Rapids, Minn., on March 24 and 25 
with Clarence Prout, director of tor 
estry for the Minnesota State Forest 
Serviee, as chairmar With over 150 
members and viistors present, this 
proved to be one of the best attended 
meetings ever held by the Lowa, Minne 
sota, and North Dakota group rhe 
Northwestern Minnesota Chapter, with 
Paul St. Amant as chairman, acted as 
host to the Seetion 

The main purpose of the meeting 
Was to draw up a forestry program 
for Minnesota which conld be used for 
the information and g@uidanee of the 
Various agencies concerned with the 
forestry problems of that state hh 
dividual committees charged with the 
respousibility. of preparing  reeom 


mendat 


ons on all phases of torestry 
reported to the Seetion om the 
tollowing topes 

Forest protection — J. A. Mitchell, 
ehairman 

Forestry on state lands-—F. H. Kau 


tert, chat 


Forestry oon county lands-—Lym 
Sanadhe ry, hairmat 
Forestry on industrial lands—J. \ 


Hloene, chairman 


Forestry on 


farm ian 


nursery anid 


plantir Clement, ehai 


mat 

Forest) survey and inventory, and 
forest taxation problems—.J. Alli 
Son, Charman 


Forest research and conservation 


ucation— Schantz-Hansen, chan 
mal 
Community and school forests—.] 


Ovrine, chairman 

Lively discussion trom the floor fol 
lowed the presentation of the commit 
tee reports and recommendations, ac 
cording to Henry L. Hansen, seers 
tarv-treasurer, A committee consisting 
t Clarence Long, Frank H Kautert, 
Rd Lawson, Z A. Za 


Sandberg was appointed to organize 


ada, and Lyn 


the Sections recommendations im tinal 


torn 


Following the banquet at the con 


— 


munitv ehureh on Friday 
L. A. Rossman, publisher of the Grand 


Rapids Herald Review, and an ardent 


supporter of conservation 
rave a stimulating review of the his 


tory of Minnesota’s early loggmg davs, 


present problems om torestry, and the 


protessional 


foresters 


Queries and Quotes 


‘*Can't you, with your editorial pre 
rogatives, authority, etc., use a cleaver 
or something on these 20-word titles put 
out by our friends the researchers 
JDG 

Concise titles are always best. But 
technical and scientific papers which 
are permane indered for reference, 


as all Journal articles are, should have 


fitles sufficiently descriptive and com 
plete provule the essential subject 
headings for an idea r for cross 
reference ow hrary cards This does 
wot mear te sau that vord titles 
are either wecessary desirable 
There are few papers whose titles 
cannot be adequately stated ’ server 
tords The technica eriter 
ch fahes the time fo Compose a 
brief title u wot waste hh 

eflorts meore or, please the 
editor, delight the inderer, and aid 


the reader 


‘*‘We are endeavoring to enroll 100 
percent of the professional foresters 


working in our state.’’—HSM 

They will probably do it, tool Sim 
plified, self-erplanatory application 
and endorsement forms can be had 
fram your Section’s membership 


fhice RDH 


man r from the Socvety 


‘*Could you advise me if I am qual 
ified for advancement to the grade of 
Member?’’—-DCB 


Junior Members who have had at 
east three wears of qualifying for 
estry experience sinet they first be 
came eligible for the Junior arade of 
me mbhershiy are ¢ fo apply for 
advancement uf they aie currently en 
aqadged forestry worl tpplications 
for advancement, supported hy three 
statements of endorsers, shonld be 
filed with the Seetiow’s membership 
chairman for consideration by the See 
lorsed buy the 
Section are forwarded to the Conner 
or final action. Names and addresses 


Section membership chairmen are 


sted elsewhere in this issue RDI 


Dues Lower Than in Most 
Professional Societies 


\ recent study of the due of pro 
fessional organizations reveals that 
these of the Member grade in the 
Society of American Foresters are 


ower than for comparable grades in 


TABLE | Dirks oF THE GRADE oF MEMBER 


entrance 
fee for 
Member 


grads 


! Society of Amerivent Dollars 
Foresters 0 


Ameries eiety of 


) American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers 
7 Amer Veter rv Medical 
Associntio ) 


Reseur 50 extra 
Amer 
Ameri 


most of the other associations In ad 
dition, an entrance or advancement tee 
s ussessed mm several other organiza 
tions while none is required by the 
Society, exeept the 5.000 assessment 


made upon orginal election to one of 


the entrance grades. The accompany 
ng Table | shows the dunes of the 


organizations studied 


IN TEN ONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


150 


Minimum Maximum 


dues for dues for Years to 
r Member reach 

4 


445 
‘ 
‘ 
| 
American Society of 
Mechanical Engineer 25 20) 
; American Institute of 
> Klectrical Engineers m4) 
Grade of Fellow cor 
. responds to SAF Member 
ung & Metallurgies! 
Publications, $16 extra 
4 need tor boldness and breadth of im per year 
agination on the part of 10. American Institute of 
\ecountants 0 20) 6 
ay 
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Section Officers 


(As of May 22, 1950. Dates terms began are given.) 


Allegheny Section Columbia River Section Kentucky-Tennessee Section 


New England Section 


$50 


Gulf States Section 


14-40 


New York Section 


10-49 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Northern California Section 
Central States Section 


Intermountain Section 


Ira L. Kolbe, Chairmar IO. Artman, Chairmar 
| wy gy, Port Oreg Divis of Forestry Relations, Ten 
| Ker tedt. Vice Chairma ane \ ev Aut ritv. Norr 
M. K. G U.S. Forest Service, Post Office B Ma MacMaster, Viee Chairs 
1 Me ry U.S, rt se, Port , Winchester, Tent 
\ rt W ‘ yer Preausurer 
= G Ml ‘ ‘ Bas Membership 
Forest Ath Strect. Var Stank Pulaski, Ter 
\lt Chant Oves Chapter None 
Appalachian Section Cog Nu 
{ 
Wor M 
ts Forestry D Box 1269, Baton Rouge, | M Membership Chairma 
id Fil Ww. M. Palm J \ ( if ver, N. 
Grif Box 168, Natchitoches, Chapte Sone 
‘ W. Myers, J rr ‘ 
wot. 1 N. Box S94, Baton Rouge, 
4 For Dey Paper 
Chapter Fort Worth D St. Herkimer, N.Y 
Chapters: Nor Houston Huntsville « 
A Fred E. W View Chairmar 
N York State ¢ f Avricul 
q Lufkin Nacog 4 A ver 
iN R A nv N. Y ; 
Color La Me Fort ( . \ State of Portes 
falph \ Cha Southwest Mississipy 
‘ 
i" ' Inland Empire Section Capital Distriet 4 
t 
\ M M Department of str Washingt 7. Mid-Hudsor 
| Post On Stute College, P Wasl Ontar 
1) ‘ Earl Ritzhe \ ‘ rmar Upper Huds 
Potlatch Forests, Ine., B Western New Yor 
\ \ \ ‘ +, t rf 
/ 
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Northern Rocky Mountain Section Southeastern Section Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
] 1-28.50 26.49 
Chairman 
Y4th Avenue, South, eapy 
~ 


Ozark Section 
24-50 5. Southern 
Ww. Powell, Chairmar Southern California Section 


Assistant State Forester, Jefferss 


Washington, D. C. Section 
City, Mo 49 

Nat Walker, Viee Chairma B. HH. Paul, Chairman 

i 524 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 


\. M. Sowder, Chairman 


Extension Service, 1 
Gordon D irtri ect ’ 
I Calit of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Robert H. Parsons, Viee Chairman Overly, Viee Chairman 
PTR 047 Paraiso Way, La Creseenta, Calif George Mason Road, Fal 
nian 
Keith K. Knutson, Secretary Treasurer Chureh, Va. 
Ark Box 871, Pasadena 20, Calif G. Kephart, Secretary Treasurer 
Chapters Robert H. Parsons, Membership Chairmar Bureau of Indian Affairs, De 
: : 047 Paraiso Way, La Creseenta, Calif partment of the Interior, Washingtor 
‘ 2 M047 Paraiso eseonta, os D.C 
Southeast Chapters: Nome 
ia George Romeiser, Membership Chaim 
4 Puget Sound Section 1440 Yorktown Rond, N. W., Washing 
11-449 ton. D. ¢ 
Southwestern Section Chapters: None 
Jousquet, Chairman 
) N woking Chairmar ames yan, airman 


1515 Section Street, Mt. Vernon. Was Box 596, Albuquerque, No Mex 
Willian int 


Secretarv- Treasure Kenneth Wilson, Viee Chairmar J 


Seattle 1, Paul Buss, Secretarv-Treasure Ford Korotev, Seeretarv Treasurer 
John Cameron, Membership Chairmar Bureau of Indian Affairs. San Carlos P.O. Box S61, Green Bay, Wis 
P.O. B Rov, Wasl Ariz Jorda Norotes Membership Chairm 


Washington Chapters None Northeastern Wisconsi: 
iViSi i H. Tyndall hairman; 536 N vis blic Relation: 
Division of Education H.-L Rainier Na Pb. Carlson, chairman; New York Stats 
College of Forestry, Svracuse 10, N, 
Robert T. Ashman, chairman: versity 
of Maine, Orono, Maine Member 4 J. WKitehens, J, ehairmar 
R. H. Westveld, vice chairman: Univer Kozi Salt Louisiana Forestry Commission, Bate 


sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo La 
G. B. Hartman, secret: lowa State man, College of Forestry, Universits Albert) Arnst, secretary; Weyerhneuse 


College, Ames, Lowa of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash Timber Con Tacoma 1, Wast 


Division of Forest Economics 
Ralph W. Marquis, chairmar U.S. 


Cronemiller hairman; U.S. Forest BP. ClAT, chairman; U.S. Fore 

st Service, Washington 25, D. ¢ Service, San Franciseo 11, Calif Service, Denver 2. Colo 
Hervey, viee chairman; Col | 
LAM 
secrets Yale S sity of ( irles | Poulton, seeretarv; Orego 4 
f Forestry, New Has Ralph 1 Morest State College, Corvallis, Oreg 

Members of Ex ve Con ees He Members of Executive Committee: 

418 Ave Berk Members Wil ( U.S “tf Service, Wasi 

dot at W iam I 25. « Raymond 

Moscow, Idaho Lee Yeager, Colorado Wildlife Re iment Stati Puecson, Ariz.; and Jos 


search Unit, Colorado A & M ¢ \. Wagner WO N. Harding Stre 
Division of Forest Products Avis 
Roy M. Carter, chairman; Scho f For 
estrv, North Carolina State College Division of Private Forestry Division of Silviculture 


! | \\ School of | 
I N Eri c if M \ strv and | Management Ita 
Forest and Range Exper Statior M. HL. Collet State Ayricultural College, 


N. T. Barron, Seeretar Kemp M Forest Experiment Station, 100s 
“ont fuetu a my } \ ral Building Ne vy Orleans, La 
Division of Forest Recreation Wembers of the Erecuti Commitio 8. Baker, secretary; School of For 
M. H. Wolff, Forest Serv (Greorgs Amide Ka Swen estry, University of California, Berk 


Miss: 


Northern Rocky Mountain Forest an burn. Als S38 State Office Building, St. 1: 
Range Experiment Station, Missou Mis 
Mont Chapters Alabama Chapters lown 
Chapters None Florida Linke Superior 
Sg 
4 
ast NX Wis 
ay, 
os Division of Forest-Wildlife Management Division of Range Management 
Fre I ret \ \ ) Proc. Wal Southerr 
ice, Missoula, Mont ge Drake 4, ¢ 
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Society Committees and Representatives 


Committee on Accrediting Schools of Commttee on Library of Congress Joint Committee on Equipment with 
Forestry Photograph Collection American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 
tand Nii 


; 


Committee on Natural Areas 
ao vide Council Committee on Elections to 
Membership 


Deport ‘ 


Division of Sily 
Committee on Civil Service hankli airy 


Washingt », D6 4 MeArdle, chairman; 


suell Washington 
mre | Giriftit! 
Committee on Policies and Objectives 
ehairn 


Portlane Representatives to the National Recrea 


tion Policies Committee 
, School of Forestry and 
University of Michigan, 


Community Forests 
A Awes irley W. Aller 
yservat 


Ann Arbor, Mict 


Committee on 


Committee on Professional Ethics Valley Au 
To 
Committee to Study Effect of Income Representative on the Committee on 
Taxes on Forestry Inter-Society Relations of American 
Geophysical Union 


» Division «of rest 
Committee on Finance : ur m, Pacitie Northwest 

Representative to Division of Biology 
. Tr and Agriculture, National Research 

\ditorial Committee on Foresters’ Field : 
Council 
Manual 
\ 


Representative to National Committee 
on Policies in Conservation Education 


ry Street, Cali 


Graduate Instruction in le 
vis > 


Forestry 
Committee on the Golden Anniversary 
Meeting 


Committee on 


Representative to Wood Pole Sectional 
Committee, American Standards 
Association 

Department 
vaunin 


Committee on History of Forestry 
*. Bond Representatives to the Council of the 
American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science (Section O), 
Agriculture 


Collating Committee on Forestry 
Terminology 


Munns hia 
Washingte 
Albert 
t 
R. Clifford Hal 
Ralph ©. Pawles Representative to Natural Resources 
Council of America 


ily 


Committee on International Relations 


~ 


Collating Committee on Grade Standard 
ization of Forest Planting Stock 


Representative to American Institute of 
Biological Sciences 


14s 
ie Berkeley 4, Calif Washington 4, D. ¢ Serv . Washington 25, DC 
Lae Dee \ mumittee in each Seetion Charles S. Cowan 

Paul A. Herbert 

Walter TH. Mewer 
Roy 

Forestry Pennsvivanin State ¢ U.S. Forest 
D. 8. Jeffers 

' 
Pereiva 

Do. Weddell 

Ilurris AL 
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Ne n Brown 

George A. Duthie 
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I V. Jotter 
Melntire 
Paul W. Sehoen 
} 

ult Asli 

‘ Ser Washingte 1), ¢ ; 
view, \ nig \ 
W. Littlefield William ville, N. ¢ 
\\ Mauyghar S. Harrar 
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inf q 
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Candidates for Membership Wolf, M. F., Fire Control Aid, U.S.F.S., 

John Day, Oreg.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 
Cs t romembership whose ap Murfreesboro, N. C.; N. C. State, (1 1950. G. H. Barnes, R. F. Keniston, 
weived in the Society yr.). Appalachian. W. F. MeCulloeh. 


prior to Ma 
below. Names, positions, addresses, ¢ Central Rocky Mountain Section Dist 


Ifiliate Grade 


Hale, C. H., Cruiser, Riverside Mfg. Co., 


1950 are listed 
ju 
0 re and Mgmt., Roseburg, Orey 
eligit _ USES of Wash. BS.F., 1931; M.F., 
1950 1 


J. Gulf States Section 


Mic! 


me, 
Dept 

— 
il 
rrit 


ndiana Div 


i 
I 


A. M. Herriech Forester, Ke 
Frve, J. R., 
Mich.; Micl 
Allegheny Section W. Robbins, 
or Grade Hamalainer lnke, N 
Wooderaft Ce Nit Stutes 
Mict Peet 


Central States 


J. W., Box 1849, Jackson, Mis 
t, S. G. V., Grad. Student, n If States Reinstatement 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; of ) 3501 DeSinrd St.. Mor 
1950 roe, La. Gulf States (Jr. member 
Lufkin, 


Spring 
member 


Corp., 
If States 


Phillips, 
Gulf S 


Summers, « 


Pine Forests Co., 


Gulf States. 


Inland Empire Section 


Smit! 


Memb 
1914 Eleventh Ave 


Columbia River Section Kentucky Tennessee Section 
Junio (,rade 
Wood Procuremer 
Ke presentative, Mend 
wrt, Tenn.: Univ of 
, 1948; M.F., 1948. W. W 
Allen, T. Dana 
New England Section 
Junior Grade 
Forester, N. H. For 
reation tor rd, 
\ State, B.S.F., 1942; 


ich., M.F., 1947. Reinstate 


at 
Unis 
the 
(‘ou S. He rg, J. ¢ 
protests, of Important information re Barrett 
warding the q fientions for or Gera 
‘ tt r ? ‘orester if 
sted are invited fre Central States Section Hulett, dr, Asst. Forester, Luteh 
i present voting members All such econ and Moore Lbr. Co., Wiergate, Texas 
mur ut s are kept strietly confidential J Gra La. State, B.S.F., 1950 A. BK. Crow, 
“ heing used only by the Council in taking Borgerson, H. V., Dist. Forester, Mic! R. W. Hayes, W. M. Palmer 
final action on apphleations, Correspond Dept. of Cons., Roscommon, Mich.;: Johnson, R., Forester, U.B.F.S 
ence should be receive in the Society State, (24 vrs Central States Laurel, Miss.; Mict State, BS F., 
offive prior to July i, 1950 Ss. Regional Forester, Mik 1940 P. A. Herbert, K. Dressel, 
A The names of those candidates who of Cons., Lansing, Mich. Cer W. Robbins ‘ 
re elected he published in the 8 States Norman, 2130 Sth Ave Laurel, 
“E it Affairs department of the Augus \ Supt.. Owen State Forest Are, ‘ 
1950 Jor Wil W. Waters, T. A. Wal 
of electic ogg Lbr. Co., 
4 que Ss 
Wall, J. 1 
3 e, EL Paso 
Brown, R member, 
Hansen, | Packer, J. Kittredge 
Costley, R. Forest Supv., U.S.F.S 
Warren, Pa.; Utah State, (For M 
estry), 1935; Univ. of Illinois, MLS., M I 
4 Eberhard, T. T., Langhorne, Bueks Cour Marts Gulf Stat 
4 ty, Pa.; Pa. State, 1949. Ohio; Yale, 1948: 1950 ember, 
Beede, O. A. Sehmidt, H. H. Chismar H. H. Chapman, W. H. Meyer, EL \ 
Enright, L. J., Private Consultant, P. O Zumwalt lackay, D. E., ¢ ul Deliv 7 
. Box 602, State College, Pa.: Pa. State Pakula, A. C., Grad. Student, Univ. of 1044 ; 
1990; 1900. W. Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Univ. of  \farsh, G. B., Masonite rest ry 
White, H. Chisman, H. Cope Mich., B.S.F., 1949, 8. T. Dana, W Dept., Laurel, Miss Jr 
3 Hutnik, R. J., Forestry Aid, N. E. For Allen, W. W. Chas member, 144 k > 
es est Exp. Sta., Harrisburg, Pa.; Pa. piace, W. T., Research Forester, Central MeKillips, R. L., Box 550, Minden, La ae 
State, M. R. Goddard Stutes Forest Exp. Sta. ¢ Gulf States (Jr. member. 1942 
W. W. Ward, O. PBucges oO} lowa State, B.S.F., 1948. R. W r., Box 85, Merryville, 1 
n, iH Forester, American R. N. Gaiser, R. F. Fint tutes Jr. member, 1942 
N.Y. State, B.S.F., 1950. D. P. White Jr. member, 194 
Switzer, G. L., 456 Florida Ave., Chester, SO Heihere. C. Farnawort! Thomas, W. P., 916 North Main St 
W. W. Va, BSF. 1940; Yale y Homer, La. Gulf States member, 
M.F, 1950. H. H. Chapman, E. Trickel, J. W., Intermountain Lbr. Co 1944 
Zumwalt. H. J. Lut Missoula, Mont.; Mont. State, 
Williams, G. East Ave., Mulliea Hill, \ Valbridge, Jr, Conerly, C. 8., Asst. Seeretary and Asst 
N.J.; N.Y. State, BS.F., 1950. G. E Bruns, D. Willian Mer, Poplarville, 
Columbus, Ohio; State, B.S.1 } 
: 1948. R ovie 
Junior Grade Hieks, G. W., Forestry Aid, U.S.F.S 
Bernard, J. B., Jr., Asst. Dist. Forester st Maries, Idaho; niv. of Idahe, 4 
Div. of Forestry, Raleigh, N. N.C 1 B.S., (Forestry), 1950. D. R. Kyle, 
Forestry Assoc., Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 4 
Geddes, R. B., Service Forester, Va. For Harlan, G W Lew 
est Service, Salem, Va State ‘ Ir nd | pire Jr. mem 
1948. S. A. Hobart, W. F 
Custard, J. B. Heltzel 
Harper, J. P., Draftsman, Int. Paper 
to Georgetown, S. C.: N ‘ State Jefferi 
B.S.F., 1949. C. M. Kaufman, J. \ US] 
z Hofmann, R. J. Prest Stat 7 
Reynolds, | I Forester, Val Forest 
Service Salem, Va own State 
BSF. 1949. 8. G. Hobart, Wo 
stard, J. B. Heltzel 49 
( 
Spain, W. W., J. G. Howard Lbr Co. | 
Co., Varnville, 8. C.; Univ. of B.S.F., 1942. J. M. Hisey, J. D woof 
Reinstatement Prater, A. Erickson ment 


er, E. V. Zur 


Puget Sound Section 
J 
New York Section 
Junio (rade 
Waller A 
M: 
‘ M.F., 
Mewer Southeastern Section 
J or Grade 
Box 354, Altoona 


J 


California Section 


nie (ra 


Northern 
J 


G. Geltz 
Palla 
B.S 


Reinstatement. 


Fla.; Cornell Univ., 


hassee, 
Forestry 


Grad. Sti 
Gainesville, 


Univ 


Calif .rueger 

eltz, \. Ziegler 
J. 1139 MeCormi 
Univ. of 


Newins, G 


Cininesville, Fl: 
schuckert, ‘ res 
H. S 
Frazer 
Aren Myr., 
Mountain Section ‘o., Macon, Ga.; Univ. of Ga., 
7. F. Stabler, N. R 
Ik. Mathias 
Southwestern Section 


Junior Grade 


ern 


Macon Krat 
BSF 


Northern Rocky 
Junio Harding 


. Forester, U.S.F.S., 
Wash., B.S.F 
Weeden, A 


: Univ. of 
an, N. P 
Mot t Upper Mississippi Valley Section 


Junior Grade 
Hams 


wk Forest Rgr., Rar 
iillespie tox 713, lw. Mont.; 


Rehabilitation, St 
of Minn., B.S.F., 

Buckman, G 


Forest 


} 


Ryer., Iron Range 

abilitation, Hitt 

of Minn. BSF 
Chern, J 

2551 Pleasant 


Bur. of 
Quarantine 
i 


B.S.1 


‘ her It 


Wisconsin-U 


Karow, Wh 


ton, M 


Fla., 


JOURNAL Ot 


Affiliate Grade 


er, S. J Forest 


Uppe r Michigan 


Candidates Elected 
persons were 


lon May 


Longwe 
Lopardo, 
Luckinl 


Lynch, 
Marder 
Manuel, 
Margrave, 
Marsden, 
Masse, K. D 
Met 
MeNair, J. W 
Miles, W. F 
Mobley, 
Munyer, 
Mustinn, 
Nagel, D 
Nelson, T 


Paulsen, 
Pierce, 
Pusvaskis, 
Ralston, R. A 


Rasmussen, R 


Roberts, 
Roberts, 


Rossman, 


Sin psen, 


Smel 


‘ow Guard, Menor 
Indian Mills, Neopit, Wis 


ombs, RL ON 


M 


FORESTRY 


Lines 


Wiseonsin 


$50 
apr Morrill, G. W. Consulting Forester Reinstatement 
sf Concord, N. U.; Univ, of Maine, Nelson, A. L. C., Asst. Forester, Crossett — 
cite BS.F., 193 Reinstatement Lbr. Co., Crossett, Ark.; Yale, B.S 
Nordin, \ J., Officer in Charge, Dom 1948: M.-F... 1950 H. H. Chapman, 
Lab. of Forest P tor W. Mey walt 
N 
t 
\ the on ership by 
wre 
H. Junior Grad 
Anderson, M. G F. A. 
Ayers, J. ALL. (re 
Holivwood Barber, J. ¢ 
rasa Barber, T. E 
Berthy, H. P 
Leatherman, | Met of Birch, 
River] Bivens, J. J 
of G Bremer, R. 
Brewster, P. Jr : 
Brown, ¢ 4 
Burke, 
Cantrell, J. O 
Cech, FP. * 
Compton, L. M. Cre 
Cuppett Noneman, R. L 
aly Datenn, Norcott, K. 
Day, E. V. (re Norman, K. P. 
M Dellinger, ¢ Nygaard, Hl. K 
Dudlev, Parker, M. 1D. 
Dunn, DB 
Duvall, T. ¢ 
Elian, A. J 
Eskenazi, J 
Faulkner, Redding, R. L. 
Jr Fisher, G. D Rees, P.M 
Luger, J. 4 Lake St, M iln, Mont Fleishman, W. DE 
Spaulding, FL G. Clark, K. Moor Fletcher, H. ¢ F. J 
ONeil, Vier Pres, Porest Products Resources at Follett, G. \\ 
ti In Kalispel Mont Mont, State Forister, T. Russ, D. F 
(Forest Engr.), 1932. W. H Sandberg Forsyth, H. Ruth, G. F 
Ibenthal, S. HL. Larsor Ander KR. A., Gravely, J. A Sarles, R. LL 
enpolis, Minn I State, B.S.F., Green. E. Sehenk. J. A 
Ries, 415 Brooks Missoul 148; Univ. of Minn, 1950 Gregory, A. H Schick, H 
E. Bruns, W. Wat Wa Palbert Grubo, A. G 
id bridge, Sullivan, G. J., Field Ager Hallgren, A. Smith. J 
Sieminski, J. S., Student, Montana State Entomology and Plant ROA 
Missoula, Mont.; Mont. State, B.S.1 Duluth, Minn.; Univ. of Minn.,  tfarris, A. Staples, W. R 
‘gh h D.C, 1 reh | ter, Nort} Member Grade 
rn Mt. Forest a Hlosfield, W., Forester, Tron Range Hermes, H. G Stevens. W. I. (re 
stu, M Mont.; Mont. State Resources and Rehabilitation, Hibbing, M 
M7. H. J. Faull Minn.; Univ. of Minn, BS.P., K. Strickler, L. 
er, T. Bingha issippt Valley, (or. mer Horney, H. Swink. F. 
Standifor \ \ \\ wr, Hlunter, ¢ \ ‘alle 
M M Mont. State, B.S. Veghein, B. ©., Dist. Forester, Minn. pieatt, W. G 
W. Waters and Ontario Paper Co., Internationa Ingham, M. B rhemar, J. D 
Pr. Falls, Minn.; Univ. of Minn, B.S J Ww 
t. State, B.S. " RAG Johnson, W. I Vorbach, M. J 
G. k, T. A pper Michigan Section Jones, W Wagle, R. F. (re 
sibs Junior Grade Joslyn, G. I Wayoner, H. I 
Weir, L. 1640 8. Sth St. M Tappon, M. T., Forester Photo Int Kalweit, | 
Mont Mont. e, B.S preter, Cons, Dept Tomahawk, Wis Kennedy, F. X Weeks. W. ¢ 
E. M Spaulding, P. Univ. of Mich, 1949. King, R. West, P. M 
W. Welsh, E. F. Steigerwaldt, W. A Kovate IG wi 
Ozark Section Svivester Kutack, J. N J 
Waiker, F. R., Munising Wood Products Lampe, ¢ Waite, 
= Gallaher, HL. Asst. ¢ v Ext. Agent ‘ Inv Munising, Mich.; Univ. of Landenberger, ¢ White, 
Extension Servier, Mo., Saler Mich., B.S.F., 1941. Reinstatement Lathrup, D. } Wismer, R. 
‘me Mo.; Univ. of Mo., B.S., (Forestry Winner, L. B., Forester, U. S. Indian Leach, E. R Woody, A. D 
i 1949. Ozark Service, Keshena, Wis.; Univ. of Minn Lemaire, R. J Wynne, O. 1 
Forester, B.S.F., 1943. W. Heritage, J. W. Lib Listenberger, F. L. Young, K. E 
f M by, W. Ridhngton Logan, J. F Zarger, T. 


Junge 1950 


Vember Grade 


ugal!l, R. T 


Bartholor 
Beattie, B A. | 
Der R. J 


Grif 1 Stephens, 
Grossenba _P \ Stone, | ‘ 
Grundman, R Tryner, J. P 


Heilman, J. F Whittier, DB 
Hiatt, H. ¢ Winkworth, R. ¢ 
Hill, W. B., Wright, M. M 
Holtbyv. B. Zauche, W. FL, 


Grad 
Sennett, T. M Gibson, M. ¢ 
Coffman, B Maige, H.R 


fssociate Grad 
Rarracough, S. L Gilles, 


Coleman, D. G 


New Members 
And Advancements 
The new members and members ad 
vanced in grade who are listed below are 
eligible for participation in activities of 
the ety of American Foresters, in 
luding the meetings and projects of Se« 
tions, Chapters, Divisions, and Commit 


ees. They have submitted their applica 


tions for membership, properly endorsed, 


and have been deelared eligible by the 


Council, By accepting this recognition, 
these members have indicated their desire 
to assist the Society in the fulfillment of 


its objectives 


Allegheny Section 
Junior Grads 


Steimer r Dept of Highways, 


Frar Klin, Pu 
Wyekoff, 356 Spa View An 
napolis, Md 


Zimmerman, J. B., Stovstown, Pa 


Appalachian Section 
Junior Grade 
J. A., Elon College, Nu 
Duke Station, Durham, Nu 


Miller, S., Box 226, Franklin, Nt 

St. John, C. H., dr, International Paper 
Co., Wilmington, Nt 

Vass, G. R., Moneks Corner, St 

Weatherly, J. HL, 417 Longstreet st 
Kingstree, S. 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Junior Grade 

Bean, P. W., 926 Clarkson St., Denver, 
Colo 

Green, D. A., 4165 Sheridan Blwd., Den 
ver, Colo 

Kitchens, J. H., 407 Smith St.. Sheri 
dan, Wyo 

Lonsinger, W. F., Box 101, Dolores, Colo 

Meines, M. K., 36414, South Pierre St., 
Pierre, S.D 


Central States Section 
Junior Gra 
Bakoss, R. P., 205 Springfield Hill, 


Columbia River Section 
Junior Grade 
Chamard, K., U.S.F.S., 


Coulter, W. K., 445 U.S. Court House, 


Portland, Oreg 


\lexander Yawkev Lbr 


Box 61, Butte 


0 Douglas Forest Pro 
tective Assoc., Roseburg, Oreg 
Prentice, D. C., 1019 MeKinley St., Kla 
math Falls, Oreg. 
Thorpe, L. M., 603 Martin Way, Van 
couver, Wash. 
Gulf States Section 
Junior Grade 
Adkins, V. C., Box 358, Good Pine, La 
Barnes, W. W., Box 241, Merryville, La 
Holeombe, BE. D., UL S. Soil Cons. Servs 
we, Alexandrian, La. 


Me Donald, C. R., Box 137, Bude, Miss 


Oilsehlager, Gavlord Container 


Corp., Bogalusa, La 
Inland Empire Section 
Member Grade 
Ravenseroft, V. Ext. Serviee, Unis 
of Idaho, Moseow, Idaho 
Intermountain Section 
Junior Grade 
Hirsch, Vernal, Utah 
nson, J., Grace, Idaho. 
Kentucky-Tennessee Section 
Junior Grade 
r, G. L., Rt. 2, Mayfield, Ky 
J. F., Farm Forester, Box 243 


on, A. W., Mammoth Cave Natl 
Park, Mammoth Cave, Ky 
Long, S. H., Box 152, Lexington, Tent 


lenn., Knoxville, Tent 


New England Section 
Junior Grade 
Brigham, L. H., R.F.D. #10, Boseawer 
Damon, H. F., Jr. Tamworth, NH 


Bueeiarelli, F. Gorham, 
Turner, F. County Forester, Bratth 


boro, Vt 
New York Section 


Junior Grade 
Lee, G. E., 22 ¢ herry St., Oneonta, N.Y 
fssociate Grade 
Perry, H. J., 15 West 47th St., N. ¥ 
N. ¥ 
Northern California Section 
Junior Grade 
Bradshaw, R. 1., Wolf Creek Tbr. Co 
Ine., Roek port, Calif 


Evans, G. G., Hammond Lbr. Co., Samoa, 


Calif. 

Herrala, I. E., Shasta Forests Co., Red 
ding, Calif. 

Niles, J. R., Box 31, Roseville, Calif 


Prineville, 


B., 1615 Norway St., 


Member Grade 
MelIntyre, R. N., Box 33, Yosemite Nalt 
Park, Calif 
Ritchie, R. W., ¢/o Diamond Mateh 
Stirling Citv, Calif 
Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
J or Grade 


Fernette, W., 140 University. Ave. Miss 


Missouls 


Beekwith, 


Ozark Section 


Smit! \. B., Box 22, Sheridan, Ark 
Vember Grade 
1221 Henderson Arka 


BP. Rox 668, Pine Bluff 


Puget Sound Section 
Junior Grade 
Baris, D. M., Nenh Bay, Wasl 
Flower, L. E., U.S.F.S., Mineral, Wast 
Levin, O. R., 724 Cota St., Shelton, Wash 
Morgan, R. G., 218 8S. Francis St., Port 
Angeles, Wash 
Perrigo, R. A., 4030 Whitman, Seattle, 
Wash 
Grade 
Stevens, J. FL, 719 Randolph Place, Se 
atthe, Wash 
Southeastern Section 
Junior Grade 
Burns, J. G., 616 8. Ls 
gomerv, Ala 
Faris, T.. Rt. #3, Madison, Ga 
Greene, M. FL, Univ. of Georgian, Athens 
Cin 
Jameson, L. W., W. T. Smith Lbr. Co., 
Ine., Chapman, Ala 
Martin, R. W., Box 141, Thomson 
(in 
Parnell, ¢ W., Agric Hill Station, 
Athens, Gin 
Sheppard M. H., Box 423, Starke, Fla 
Smith, J. L.. Campus Station, Athens, 
(ra. 
Thigpen, V. G., 17 W. Gerdon St., Savan 
nuh, Ga 
hompson, Wo P.O} Box 86, MeRas 


nee St.) Mont 


ffiliate Grade 
Suttle, J. R., Vredenburgh, Ala 
Southwestern Section 
Member Grads 
MeDuaff, 
N. Mex 
Perry, BE. W.. P.O; Box 8, Glenwood 
N. Men 
Wild, P. Mimbres, Mex 
Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Junior Grade 
Juntilla, H. W., 3142 Seuth Lyndale, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Washington, D.C., Section 
Member Grade 
Dodd, J. TB. 9021 Sudbury Rad., Silver 
Spring, Md 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 
Junior Grade 
tJoehme, K. R., Kaukauna, Wis 
Davis, ©. N., Box 548, Mosinee, Wis 
Reinke, M. E., Box 148, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis 
Smith, D. M., U.S. Forest Products Lab 
Madison, Wis 
Member Grads 
Ridlington, W., Box 376, Shawano, Wis 
fssociate Grade 
Zimmerman, F. R., 4110 Bireh Avwe., Mad 
ison, Wis 


Albuquerque 


Foreign 
Junior Grade 
Cole, W. H.,. 13 Taft St Santuree, 
Puerto Rico 


151 
Arnold, 1, Johnson, W. M. Kast 
Baer, H 
Grimm, D. K., 7217 Van Buren Ave., 
Hamu nel, 1 
Marlow, C. W., Citw Hall, Monroe, Mi 
Hethel, J. 8 Nelson, E Sehoder, T. HL, 50° Iroquois Ave., Battle 
Drewer, W. Orr, S. Creek, Mict oula, Mont 
Burma, G. D Peterso Vember Gra Grater, W. C., 511 E. 
Collins, E Reed, R. | Suddarth, S. K., 231 8. Chauncey St Mont 
Er Sindel, W. Lafayette, It 
Junior Grade 
ay Chase, J. M., 4803 Beveridge Ave., Van 
couver, Was dely \ 
\ 
Eubanks, 
Salem, Oreg. 
Henriksen, J.C, 
Co., Prineville, Oreg 
Bl 
Altmar 
Avery, | 
Broudwa 
tanburg, 
Dunn, R. L., Box 172, Woodstock, Va. Mauer, B. | Morehead, Ky 
Kast, J. W., Virginia Polytechnie Insti Weeds, W. Botany Dept., Univ. ef 
tute, Blacksburg, Va 
Ennis, J. J., 1446 Calhoun St., Newberry, 
Ss 
S. Fromme, J. T., U.S.F.S., Marion, Va en, 
Hughes, A. L., 2930 Jefferson St.. Wil 
mington, N.C 
Hurlbutt, B.. Box 257, Camden, 


U. S. Board Reports on a olve elimination of all cutting on 
Forest Grazing Situation eritical areas and requiring selective 


The National Forest Board of Re = 


‘ Izaak Walton League Calls for 


i mes At its annual eonterence, held 
arise about grazing ot thomal tor n Des Moimes, lowa, Mareh 25 to 25, 
ests elsewhere the Ivaak Walton League of Ameria, 


in allotments on much of the Forest. Conservation 


but recomuner tre! considera 
tron oof these id trent th the hal progress in’ the broad 
te whieve moderate — P49 is neted by the Office of Land 

tie its il to 
ever pertod of more tha three MS LO 
Seeretarv of the Interior 
vent 


rr ere ‘ 
wk of riety Ot connpole oil problen " 
mper pairks, reservations, refuges,  publy 
‘ 14 n, reeta Thaw nds, ine 
eattercad reas, the report 
te conservation treatment 
heen applied to about million 
ere part of the 134 millior 


on aéves of public and India 
Lonly about on are reasor 


‘ trier ‘ OOS percent of the 
ot requiring protection Was 
t burned t ed mprovement 
keep the pub ried 


miber 


ot tumber cutting pr et or and heoared- tee of tumber valued at more 


with high watershed value might nn 7 10 million dollars 


The board stated I) is an ©) Ine. passed a resolution urging upor 
tremely lithic t time u h to? ke every state mow theut a torest cut 
major ad trent otmet ot ting control act, the enaetment of suet 
livestock on the Forest beeause of evislation and the trengthening of 
hho j h profit) possib law us mu ‘ st and which are 
th estock industr Phere of now workable,” and recommend 
ion the Roosevelt Forest an accumu ng “that tnless ch laws are passed 
lati r back-le ‘ vithiin rewsonable time, serious cot 
ments that might ive been era en by Congre 
radually erm period of vears, with thhold tederal assistance to the tor 
enern evopt Th t World estry programs of the states tailing to 
War intervened, tolowed bw cor pPpropriate entting regu 
tinued high lt eneral your then 
reeounsize ‘ eute need « 
idjustments and the necessity for cuts Progress Noted in Land 


ment el ect ne disense During the vear 5 
the productive the range ! ! on Wah bushes were destroved 
some distriets,” the report the tiseal vear 1949, forests of the 
Necording to the report mitatie ent produced 


Threats to National Parks 
Averted 


Newton DB. Drury, director of the 


National Park Serviee, in lus annual 


report calls attention to several no 
tuble instances, during the vear that 
ended last July 1, in which threats to 


scape of the national parks 
vere averted, Of foremost importance 
the joint decision of the Depart 
ment of the Army and the Depart 
nent of the Interior to drop the Gila 
cier View Dam project in) Montana 


from plans for development of the 


Columbia This would have 
flooded nearly 20.000 aeres of wilder 


ier National Park 


ness i 


Oot hye example nelnded the de 


partment’s adverse deeision on the 


proposed Kaibab Tunnel, in Arizona, 

hich would have diverted from the 
Grand Canyon virtually the entire 
ow ot the Colorado River; and the 
{t the Burean of Reelama 
tion to run its Granby pumping plant 
power by ei ble through the Alva B 
Adams tunnel, through the Rockies, 
rather than distigure Rocky Meuntain 
National Park with a tower trans 


miuission line 


Moessner in Japan 


Mix 


in Japan has obtaimed the temporary 


Cienera headquarters 


serviees of Karl | Moessner, super 


ol thie Photo Interpretat on 
Section of the Central States Forest 
Experiment Station 


An expert in forest research mvoly 
| 


ng the use ot aerial photographs Mr 
Moessner w devote tour months to 
this assiwnment job wall be to 


ute aenal surves 


ampiing ecliniques the torests 

ot the ivukvu Islands Hlis duties 
ll also inelude trang selected local 

foresters in aerial survey methods 


New Chairman of Parks Board 


Charles G. Sauers, supermtendent 


t the Cook County Forest Preserve, 
in Hhnois, has been eleeted chairman 
of the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historie Sites, Buildings and 
Monuments. He sueeeeds Dr. Waldo 
G. Leland, ot Washington, D. © 
former director of the American Coun 


ot Learned Sorieties, who has been 


ast tour vears 


a 
4 
orestry News 
q 
4 rotecty ‘ ‘ COVE! 
logging practices on all 
woh leted tid f th 
ares 
uri ne Thon the Roosevelt Na 
: 
7 
G 
jr 
‘ 
chairman for th 
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Bureau of Land Management 
Reports 1949 Progress 

Land Management's 
1949 Annual Report shows that more 


than 37 


The Bureau ot 
million dollars were collected 


ast vear by the bureau from admin 


lands. This is 
collected the 


stration of the publi 
the largest amount 
burean’s history 

1946, through the 


selidation of the General 


Formed in con 


Land Oftics 
this 


responsibility. for 


and the Grazing Service, agency 


admin 


has primary 


SILVA RANGER 


Easier to Use 
More Accurate 


A PRECISION-BUILT INSTRUMENT 
FOR PROFESSIONAL USE 


The finest compass made for all pur- 
poses. Unequaled for timber cruising — 
inexperienced compassmen can run 
accurate cruise lines quickly. Expert 
foresters endorse this world-famous 
compass as far superior to conventional 
types. Also used and recommended by 
forestry departments and forestry 
schools. 

The Silva Ranger Model Compass 
combines functions of compass and pro- 
tractor. It has graduated, transparent 
base for plotting ... sighting mirror... 
rotating compass housing for direct 
course readings... patented, liquid- 
filled chamber guaranteed leakproof 
no glass to break... weight only 5 oz. 
Fre literature on all Silva Compasses 

sent on request. Operating instruc- 
tions, explaining the exclusive Silva System 
that takes guesswork out of compass use, will be 
included. Write now. FREE! 
SILVA, INC. 
Dept. J + LaPorte, ind. 


180 million 
acres of public land in the continental 
United States 200 
in Alaska. In addition, it 
ible tor the 
most federally owned lands, totalling 
Too about 50 


istering approximately 


and million acres 
Is respons 
leasing of minerals on 
and on 
million acres of privately owned lands, 


United States has 


million acres, 


in Which the min 
eral rights. 
publi 


though due 


Increased revenue from 


lands, the report shows, 


in part to higher prices, has actually 


resuited trom greater use ot the pub 
lie dands. Petroleum 
the public domain has trebled between 
1933 1949. 


tion has more 


produc thon oon 


Natural gas produc 
than doubled the 
total of 31,000 ap 


and 
same period. The 
plications filed for land use tn 1949 1s 
more than three times the 9,000 whieh 
filed im 1940 

There are approximately 28 milhon 


aeres ot 


were 


domain timberland 


publi 
woodland in the states. In addi 


Land Management 


and 
tion, the Bureau ot 
has special timber management prob 
forested 
the 2.5 
Calitor 
lands ou 


million acres of 
Alaska 


Oregon and 


lems on 125 


public land in and in 


million acres ot 
railroad grant 
Tota 


pubhe 


nia revested 


western Oregon timber re 


sourees in the domain ot the 
United States, 
have been estimated as having a 
50 and 100 


other than woodlands, 
pres 
het ween 


ent market value 


million dollars 


Grazing Study Planned On 
Roosevelt National Forest 


Additional 


management 


and watershed 
studies wall be 
National 


Colorado this summer. The 


range 
conducted 
Forest in 


on the Roosevelt 


study will 
he conducted by a group of range and 
watershed specialists headed by Elbert 
H. Reid of the Washington ofhee ot 
the Forest 

Last summer the 
culture asked — the 
Board of Review 
Forest Ad 


make a general study of the 


service 

Secretary of Agn 
National 
renamed Na 


Forest 
Couneil) to 


tional sory 


range and 


watershed situation on the Roosevelt 


Forest 


Tennessee-Alabama Property 
To be Managed by Forester 
business 
man, Is looking 
to full development and utilization of 
50000 


Harry Lee Carter, Texas 


starting 4 program 
resources on acres otf 
land in Franklin County, Tenn 
Jackson County, Ala The property, 
percent timberland, 
Davis-Hixon 
erurse 


natural 
and 


over 95 


formerly 


which is 
wus owned by 
Lumber Company. A 


indieates there is over 50 million board 


frreen 


feet of merchantable timber on the 
tract 

Alexander L. Setser, Norris Tenn., 
formerly with TVA and the Blue Grass 
Cooperage Company of Louisville, Ky., 
will serve as resident and 
forester. Mr 
North Carolina, and a forestry gradu 
ate of N.C. State College 

The Lakeview 
tract Is locally known, represents one 
blocks of 


in Tennessee and 


munager 


Setser ois a nateve ot 


Properties, as the 


merchantable 
Ala 


long-term 


of the largest 
timberland left 
bama. As a step towards 
sustained yield management, a system 
of tire control will be worked out in 
cooperation with other landowners, the 
counties, and the 


states. A systematic 


program of selective timber harvest 
ing and utilization will be developed 
A program of game and tish propaga 
tion and protection will be an import 
ant phase of the project Two lakes on 
the area are fed by artesian 


\ part of 


develop the recreational possibilities of 


springs 

the general program is to 

the Lakeview 
Agricultural 


undertaken in cooperation with state 


area 

rehabilitation will be 
and federal agencies, In selecting ap 
plicants to fit into this development, 
will be 


eligible for Gul 


particular interest shown to 


veterans who are 


henefits. 


Improved Packing Nut 
On Indian Pump 

D. B. Smith & Co. of Utiea, N. Y 
announce an improvement in the 
The 


mg nut has been changed to a female 


gland pack 


Indian Fire Pump 


instead of a male thread so it serews 
on the outside of the eylinder. New 
nut is known as FO-15 Gland Pack 
ing Nut. The old style was F-15. 
When the old style nut was serewed 
tight to prevent leaks it 
work too hard, and 
taken apart 
assembled the soft packing eaught on 
the inside threads of the eyvlinder 
three tunes 


down made 


the pump when 


the pump was and re 


The new nat has almost 
the threaded 


stvle 


Forester Killed In Plane Crash 

Donald G. 
Member, Central Rocky Mountain See 
killed 
plane aecident near Meeker, Colo., on 
Mareh 23. 
rugged White River Plateau, 70 miles 
east of the Little Hills Games Experi 
ment Station, his official headquarters. 


grip surtace of the old 


Lauridson, Junor 


tion, Was instantly im a tragic 


The crash occurred in the 


He was counting elk when a down 
draft caught the plane under ecireum 
stances similar to those that caused the 
death ot 1945. The 


pilot, Kenneth Milyard, survived. 


Orange Olson in 
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Unused Wood Resources 


Providing new oy 


loewation, and 
wood 


Later reports 


ECA Aids German Forestry 


he Marshall Plan program te 


deral Republhe ot Germar 
flievent agricultura 


“ has now extend 


ects nm 
mated 
prowran 


survey 
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FOREST APPRAISALS 


FOREST TAXATION 


GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Consulting Forester 
25 Years’ Experience in North and South America 


734 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


In Oregon, Washington and California— 


BIGLEY & FEISS C/Joresters, (nc. 


283 Medical Center Bldg. 
Eugene, Oregon 


Timber Management, Sales and Purchase 


edge ot American t 


Reforestation Arboriculture 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


ROSLYN PENNSYLVANIA 


Timber Cruising — Aporaisais — Forest Inventory 
“We know the Pacific Northwest” 


PERRY O. DONALDSON 
& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Foresters 


Rust Bldg Tacoma 2, Washington 
Telephone BRoadway 4559 


WR. BARNHILL, B. S. F. 
FOREST CONSULTANT 


Timber Estimates and Appraisals 


borest Growth and Management Plan. 


Wilton Hotel, Tifton, Ga. 


Complete Professional Service 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, JR. 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


Velephone SEneca 2814 
$10 J. Green Bldg SEATYLE WasH 


P. T. COOLIDGE 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
SURVEYING 
FORESTRY PRACTICE 
FARM VALUATION 


31 Central Street, Bangor, Maine 


Forestry Consulting Services 
Forest Management—Forest Products 
Watershed Management 


HARVEY J. LOUGHEAD 
15 East Forest Rd., Biltmore Station 
Asheville, C. 


= 

be opportunities tor the 

| Consulting Foresters | 

tries in Washington, the first of a 
resources in the state has been releases Professional ‘5s ervices Offered by 

Skagit. Snoh } nied nd Cour 

the Is part ot the tost compreher ve 

ponsored forest nventory ever 
conducted in the western United State 
e repo eonta ‘ ine rure 

never before available on the a int. 

be published su 

marizing similar inte tion fe 

ther areas of the tute 

The surveys are being eomducted b 3 
pecial field erew under the super 
of Ralph G. DeMoisy, technical 

director ind John W Allen, tield 

ype ite under the Wash Strate ee SF 
Department of Conservation and De 

velop ent 

[ 

ent and the development of mew 

wood formerly not me 
entory, material within S00 feet 

4 ofa road was considered avatlabl 
Very little manufacturing leftover 
vere found, beeause of the high utih 
cation im most plant Many mi 
operate by products plant tlonw with 
them primary mustallations 

more it prt 
throtich Ke «| 
the tields of forestry and livestocs 
hee In the forestry field, the new ECA : 
projects pr le for two U.S. expert 

7 
n the Feder Repubhe of Get 
Be 
ur 1A. A. Hasel of the U. s 
borest ‘ The eheek pre 
4, 4 

raev. and revie moder: 

med tor mak forest ‘ 
the Federal Rey 

J and r the forestry 


FLOORING has been 
Department of 
conversion of 
methods 


A NEW TYPE OF WooD 
search laboratory of the 
designed to involve the 
product by simple and economical 
with the grain 


F. C. Craighead Retires 
Dr. Frank ¢ for 


charge of 


Craighead, nearly 


27 years in Depart 
ment of Agriculture investigations on 


the insect pests that affect forests and 


orest produets, has retired, eltlective 


May 1. D. BE. Parker, assistant leader 


of, models 
exact tire protection 
needs! 


NEW AIRCOOLED MODEL S—Choice of 
volume up to 36g. p.m. or pressure up to 
325 p.s.i Weight approximately 85 Ibs 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS on application 
of portable equipment to your fire protection 
problem, with full specifications on appropriote 


models of the Pacific Pumper. No obligation 


ACCESSORIES, TOO! A complete line of hose, 
nozzles and other equipment and accessories used 
with portable pumpers. Ask for cotalog 


developed by Dr. J. H 
Forestry 
sawmil 


Kraemer 
Conservation at Purdue 
low grade lumber 
units are composed 


and 
slabs or 


flooring 


i moisture 


rubber-based mast 


irdwood 
buildings or 


Insect) In 


three 


Division of Forest 


the 


oft the 


vestigations for vears, 


is acting in charge, pending appoint 


ment of a successor to Dr. Craighead 
Dr. Craighead entered tederal serv 
1910 as a forest 


the 


we on tomporary 


guard in Forest Service. Except 


-vear period as a forest entom 
the 


the 


for a 
Canadian government, 


the 


ologist in 


he was in service ot depart 


ment until his retirement. He holds a 


B.S. degree in forestry and biologs 


trom Pennsvivania State College, and 
an M. S. Ph. DD 
Washington University 

Dr 


land County, Pa., in 


and trom George 


Craighead was born in Cumber 
IS90. Asa leader 
Insect Pests, he 


In investigating torest 


and his associates in the division whieh 
he headed, 


entomologists, developed nearly every 


together with cooperating 


major advance in the eontrol of imsect 


plagues in torests, inelnding the most 


recent spectacular use of aireratt and 
DDT 


Dr. Craighead was 
ot the 


sprays. 
first 


among the 


entomolowien se1entists to 


@ 


Christmas 


west and 
‘ 


Opera r owners lie 
MUSSER TREES ARE Ghow 
N ALL 48 STATES 

Tree Growers 
Planting Steck 
Box 26-F 


special Xmas 
Guide and complete 
Price List, Write 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 
indiana, Pa. 


$5 


the insects in 
forest resource conservation. A recent 
hook, Jnsect Enemies of For 


ests, prepared under the supervision 


preciate importance of 


Kastern 


of Dr. Craighead, points out that no 
less than 200 millon dollars worth ot 
lost) each insect 


lumber are vear to 


pests 


Katmai Monument To Have 
Visitor Accommodations 


Katmai National 
Alaska Peninsula, will provide visitor 
this for the 
since its) establishment by 
President Woodrow Wilson in 1918 

The National Park Service has just 
issued a Northern 
Anchor 


Monument, on the 
accommodations summer 


first time 


5S-vear permit to 
Consolidated Airlines, Ine., ot 


Fairbanks, Alaska, 


company will operate two 


and under 
that 
camps Within the monument, with the 
main the Brooks 
River, and will provide airplane trans 
Anchorage 


nee 
which 


camp at mouth of 


portation to them from 


In addition, the eompany will establish 


two camps on lands admimistered by 
the Bureau of Land Management. 
national 


the Park 


miles of tront 


Katmai is the largest of the 
monuments administered by 
Service and has 
age on Shelikot Straits 


Kodiak Island, it 


many 
Lying west of 
contains 2,697,590 


acres of land and water. It has been 


Wilderness fishermen for its 
Dolly Varden, 


nackinaw, and salmon; and the fishing 


known to 
rainbows, gravling, 
is expected to be one of the prineipal 


attractions 


ECA Aids Tropical Wood 
Production 


Rare tropical woods from — the 
French Cameroons in Africa may soon 
appear in the 
with the help of 
other 

The 
istration 
600,000 worth ot 


world’s living reoms 
Marshall Plan and 
American aid 

Keonomie Cooperation Admin 
that 


American machin 


has announced about 
ery and other equipment has gone in 


to a sawmill and logging camp now 
French firm at 


the 


established by a 
the 


ng 
Freneh 
400,000 


jungles of 
ECA supplied 
and the 
200,000 


Eseka in 
( ameroons 
worth of aid, U.S. Export 


Bank 


June or 


Import 


By next July, the Cam 


eroous introduce woods 


expect 
hetore produced in quantity te 
These 


(Bongossi), atone 


and turniture makers. 
include ekki 
iroke 
Mahogany 


production 


cabinet 
voods 
roko), and 
also is on the list. Annual 
of about 540,000 eubie feet 
the 


as7enia, {or 


apara 


of rare lumber is anticipated at 


outset 
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University it 
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The of smail blocks 
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surface t end ¢ ss-sectional surface The units are two forms one, 6 by 6 
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wer plus 
famous for POS 
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- 
— 
e 
7 
Seedlings for 
and 
* 
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' 
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es, 
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Georgia Association Meets 


About members and anests 
were in attendance at the 26th annual 
meeting of the Georgia Forestry Asso 
mation, April 14 

Governor Herman Talmadge out 
lined the expansion in forest protes 
tion and forest development activities 
of the Georgia Forestry Commission 
during the past vear. He announced 
that in addition to the SO counties that 
now have organized fire protection, 
there are some 10 or 12. additional 
eounties that will be placed under the 
program effective July 1, and that sut 
fiment monies will be made available 
by this administration during the eon 
ing fisenl vear to carry out a tu eule 


program in all the participating eoun 


Phe octition president, Kirk Sut 

‘ reviewed the past provress and 
' hmer or 
mid told of the pur organizat 
has plaved in enlist ‘ pera 
tion and support of the pul ! 
est proteetion and «le porns 

K 

t. Souther For Experi 

Stat hisenussed r the For 
est Surves ol Crear 1 Mar! 
Bruner, BE. DuPont porke 
on “Chemistry and Tre State For 
ester DeLoweh reviewed the 
forest profeetion ar 1 ke 
velopment net the of the Creorgia 


Forestry Commission during the past 
venr 
\ feature of the meeting was the 


of CGeorgin’s first tive Master 


Frank Hevward, 


Tree Farmers 1, Cia 
1 Contan tor ‘ ve 
tra 1 lecture ‘ 

pl ti 
res the 

re eleet \. R. 

Ro What Ir Atlanta 


Zimmerman Transferred To 
Bureau of Land Management 


N.F.LC. Establishes Budget, 


Notes Increased Radio Use 


Although 


a 


national budget was 


established at a meeting on May 4 ot 
National Forest In 


dustries Communications, the western 


representatives of 


region 


continues 


to 


provide major 


financial support, according to reports 


pres« nted, 


which 


is the organization through 


Fed ral 


Communications 


Commission coordinates radio frequen 


ey 


Operations 


elected, are 
Robert 
Eline ! 


Mr 


industries 


Whe 


allocations to tree 


and with 


were 


armers, loggers, 


related woods 


inanimously re 


Robert W. Olin, chairman; 


operations 


Waslev, 
Surdam, se« 
urdam repor 


erative ertaking, ar 
dhe Western regi 
aut rien, One in 
om the Le 
The ational 
S4.000 to be raise 
contributions from 
and tions in tl 
The l he used 
tain records 
ind provide travel 


expenses 


the 


to 


such 
Country 


radio commun 


rag 


meeting, 
ability 
vented 


Mr 


its 


better 


Surdam 


revion wl 


national 


full-tinne 


realize 


eation a 


Martin, wl 


cited cases w 


radio saved 


chairman, and 


retary 

ted that over 
one 

ne ra 


on, eight mm the 
the eastern re 


ike States 


budget for 1950) of 


voluntary 


mndustries 
tour regions 
To Secure legal 
rings, to main 
ington, DD. ¢ 

and operating 
Is employed by 
ih allows him 


secretary until 


operators throughout the 


the valnes ot 


nd wish to en 


national seeretary 


o attended the 
here the avail 


a lite and pre 


aecidents during the 


the 


West 
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THAT PUTS THE FINGER ON 
THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


AERIAL PHOTOS 


SAVE TIME 

SAVE MONEY 

SAVE EFFORT 
IMPROVE TYPING 
SPEED MAPPING 
AID ENGINEERING 
HELP FIREFIGHTING 
ASSESS DAMAGE 
PROVE OWNERSHIP 
RECORD CONDITIONS 


A FORESTER 


is worth more to his organi- 
zation through knowledge of 
aerial photo use 


Can we aid you in western 
Timber areas? 


DELANO AERIAL SURVEYS 


1536 S. E. 11TH AVENUE 
PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


BETTER OUTDOOR 


CLOTHES 
for Men of the 


FOREST SERVICE 


Since 


Purveyors of the Finest 
Men’s Outdoor Clothing 


FREE Illustrated Color Book- 
let Sent on Request 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Weathermand 


OUTDOOR WEAR 
1300 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


Deot. iF 


E: 


Forest Planting & Christmas Trees 


Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seoteh Pine, 
White Spruce. Celerade Blue Spruce. ete. Prices 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Fryeburg, Maine 
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tor of The rye eontina t to boost the power output as 
¢ ously with the Department of Inter } as 7's Watts for more permanent a 
since he entered the rviee r longer communicating distances — 
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World’s First Natural Resources 
School, University of Michigan 


The world’s first Sehoo! ot Natural 
Resourees will be established at the 
University ot Michigan next fall It 
will expand the activities of the pres 
ent Sehool ot Forestry and Conserva 
tion, Which it will replace 

‘Through the new school, tence hing 
and research will be widened to eon 
sider everything which nature has 
placed on, under and over the earth 
in their relation to man,” Alexander 
G. Ruthven president of the univer 
sitv said in making the announcement 
He emphasized that conservation edu 
cation would oecupy an important 
place in the new scehool under provi 
sions of a l0-vear $100,000 grant 
trom the Charles Lathrop Pack For 
estry) Foundation 

Dr. Stanley A. Cain has been ap 
pointed Charles Lathrop Pack Pro 
tessor of Conservation. Tle will de 
velop comprehensive graduate and vw 
dergraduate programs in the conser 
Vation oof natural resourees along 
much broader lines tha those tradi 
tionally followed in the training o 
the torester, wildlife manager, or other 
speciilists 

Dr. Cain is now in charge of botan 
research at the Cranbrook Insti 
tute of Serence. In addition to the 
Pack professorship, Dr. Cain will alse 
have the rank of protessor of botany 
in the College ot Literature. Science 
and the Arts, and research associate 
in the Laboratory of Vertebrate Biol 
ogy. An additional grant from the 
Pack Foundation ot 30,000, tor con 
servation research will largely be ad 
ministered by Dr. Cain 

Natural resourees of all kinds, both 
organic and inerganie, will be consid 
ered the eurrieulums or the new 
unit, according to Samuel Dana, 
dean of the present School of For 
estry and Conservation, who will con 
tinue as dean of the School of Natural 
Resources 

Research into the management and 
development of natural resources as 
well as service to the entire state in 
conservation and wise use of resources 
will be a part of the school’s activities, 
he sand 

Professional ed tention will eontinue 


to be giver In torestry, wood tech 


nology, ldlite management, and fish 


ery management, Dean Dana said. i 


addition, nonprotessional courses and 

dealing wit! these and 
other resources, such as soils, minerals, 
and waters, will be offered along wit 
md-use planning and general conser 


sourees and their place in the national 


programs, but Dean Dana emphasizes 


Resources is a logien 


Arboretum Named For 
Dr. Edmund Secrest 


gram at the Ohio Agricultural Experi 


600 species and vari 


arboretum was officially 


157 


| Champion Portable Fire Pumps 


DARLEY ENGINEERING BRINGS 
YOU MORE HIGHER 


PRESSURES th NEW 
PORTABLES. 
Darley engineer 
i 
A ‘ ' 
‘ 4 eal 
Model Ne. 1',AE Dimer 
‘ Ir 
Model No I 
Vre 
Model No 7AE \\ 
‘ Vr 
tor 10 atalog of Fire Equipmer 
4 ii page Fire and 
Truck 


w DARLEY & CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 
Champion Fire Apparatus 


GROW TREES 


POR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 
fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 


Seedlings and Transplants 


Brite for Price List 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 
P.O. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa. 


Infringers and 
Imitators warned 


THE RENOWNED 


C.H. Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 


U REDWOOD TREE 


Booklet ‘thows photos California Redwood sup to 
00 vrs old growing east & south ALL S 
Us. HOw to grow—WHERE tet 
to get S species of “Redwoods. Bookiets 
Tells HOW to join Rare Plant © $1 00 
This bookiet alone postpaid.) ¢ 
4 booklets on Calif Redwoods. Postpaid 


RARE PLANT CLUB - Box 127 JF - KENTFIELD, CALIF, 


These programs will cover matters 7 
ot basic, general interest relating to 
distribution, characteristies, utiliza 
- 
tion, and aturs — 
on conservation of natural re 
economy Agnenitural and mineral y 
resourees will be considered in these 
> 
that no professional training in agri 
culture or mining engineering will be 
otfered ’ j 
“The establishment ot the Sehool ot 
Natural farther | Model 
No. 
. step tor the | hiversity to take at this 
time,” Dean Dana said. “In 1881, the 
University offered the first regular 
courses in forestry to be given in the 
United States. In 1903 the Univer 
sitv of Michigan established one ot 
7 the first separate departments of for 
estry. Then in 1927 this was expand ef 
ed into the first Sehool of Forestry 
and Conservation. The time is now 
ripe to replace that school hy a= still 
more comprehensive Sehool of Na 
tural Resourees whieh will again be 
the first of its kind. This partien 
larly signifieant for the state beeause 
of ats rich resourees in soil, forests, 
‘ 
wildlite, fish, minerals, and water 
+? 
The new sehool can he of tremendous 
service to all of Michigan by mobiliz 
, ing the forces of the entire University ; y 
eitizen of the State.” 
On May 10, a Forestry Dav pre 
ig : 
ment Station, Wooster, was held in 
honor of the memory of Dr. Edmund 
&i Secrest who served with the station 
from 1906 until his) retirement in 
- 
1947. Dr. Seerest died in 1949 
The arboretum of the station, which material. Solid by 
: the thousands 4 est 
Dr. Secrest nurtured as part of the 
Steel-— 
forestry research program, has been 
expanded since 1908 to include over Durable 
43 tr parts of the world 
ed “the Seerest Arboretum” by Warn 
bs trol, Ohio Agnenltural Station. Mrs 
proclamation 
. Chairman of the Forestry Day wa 
L. L. Rummell, director of the station 
ee Dr. Howard Lowry, president, The 
‘ College ot Wooster, and Horatio Ford, 
president, Olio Forestry \ssocition, 
: delivered addresses concerning the lite 
and work of Dr. Seerest and the im 
; portant contributions of the arboretun 
vation to torestryv in 


fom JOURNAL OF FoRESTRY 
Range Meeting To Be Held guided by the kiln club president DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK # 
At Flagstaff Charles T. Griffin, Halsey Hardwood 

“10 50% 

ean Somety of Range Management way te obtained from the School of New, Amazing 1CH. 
the Interagency Range and Live Kor ALUMINUM comb. Sawing. Pruning. 

tock Committee will hold joint Trimming Fruit Picking. Shaking Poles. 
meeting at the Port Valley Exper New Device for Aerial-Photo 

mental Forest near Flagstat Ariz. on 


Interpreters 


June 13 and 14 Important 


problems that wall be diseussed are The par i vedge is becoming i 
far ill co dollar ere ne mpertant as a rapid and 
stretch ?", John MeLernon, relatively accurate method of measur 


Bank of Arizona: ing tree hei@hts and other elevation 


re on perent 


woods,” 


Service; “Range problems of a nort veda reported in Station Note No 


ranch,” Central States Forest | 


ions of Poles to make Poles up to 


‘ 
or ime probler ee, Columbus, Ohio nts extra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No Break 
‘ age. No Splinters. Lasts Forever. Sections trom 


. ye Md ul ours is offen con 2 to 30 ft Reaches top of any tree A 60 ft 
Gann med Fish Com sion: “Esti mand n demonstrating to students pole weighs only 12 pounds) SEND FOR 


mat pers ru { or the correct appearance of parallas FREE CATALOG & FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
emidesert cattle ranges by percentaze wedge under stereoscope, The stere THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
ol nerazed plants,” Mack Roael ogram is a simple training aid illus 
U.S. Forest Service; a panel diseu trating this stereo-illusion of the ADE 2S @ cone 
ion of “Range improvement” by G vedge on a photo image of a group 300-S. Los Angeles. St. 


Los Angeles 13, Calif. - MA. 6-939. 


Arnold 


\r dav field trip to observe re 


rome. pract 


and problerr 


HOW TO SEE 


MOST... 


AND MOST 


CLEARL 


BAUSCH 


Phirts mien trom furniture and 


ho completed the first 


fis . eve in the Soutl @ ‘There's so much to see! And so much 

mo were pleasure in seeing close-up ... clearly. The 

rr 5 Bass ability to resolve detail sharply, brilliantly, 

r - \\ is a quality which can be built into a bin- 


ocular only through advanced optical design 


and precision manufacture. That's what you 
\ 4 get in a binocular by Bausch & Lomb, 
ter t \ ‘ ! world’s foremost manutacturer of precision 
(‘es ; optical instruments. You'll find also light 
Phe M : weight and easy balance in the hand—a 
glass that’s a joy to use. Write for 32 page 
booklet that tells what you should know 

Bausch & Lomb 

peat about “Binoculars .. . and How to Choose 

manutnetur Them.” Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, “x. Binocular 
466 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, New York. Balcoted Optics 


$155. plus tax 


£ 
Le. 
‘er 
i 
rrasses differences on vertical air photos. A 4 
MASECTI 
of the ponderosa pine Harold tere rram developed to speed the ONAL 
Weaver, area forester trainin ol students the e of the WT. OF 
WOODEN 
: er totter - POLES 
Glendening, Joe Wagner, A. Ts of tre 
Brown, and Lavin: nnd a panel 
diseussion of “Range condition” by 
wh: Corkle, and RL R 
4 
& 
Dry Kiln Club Organized 
kiln drving course at State Col 
ry kiln club ana means of keeping up / 
ss held Saturday, May 13 at the George 
‘ Company plant (sreens 
Phe 4} dry short course, ’ 
ponsered by the Southern Furniture 
; 


JUNE 1950 


National Forest Board of Review 
Renamed Advisory Council 
The National Forest Board of Re 


view, established in May 1948, is now 


renamed as the National Forest Ad 
visory Couneil, The change in name 
was made because (1) there was a 
need to differentiate the Board of Re 
view more clearly from the National 
Forest Advisory Board of Appeals, a 
five-man board established on Janu 
ary 17, 1950; and (2) there was a 
desire to clarify the original intent 
that the Board of Review would he 
called upon to advise on only those 
appeals involving matters of general 
poliey, The responsibility for advis 
ing the Seeretary on ordinary appeals 
is now the funetion of the National 
Forest Advisory Board of Appeals 
The National Forest Advisory Coun 
ell is comprised of not less than three 
consultants, who may be designated 
from time to time by the Secretary ot 
Agneulture It will advise the Seere 
tary on matters 6f general poliey eon 
eerning the use by the publie of na 


tional torests and other lands under 


the administration or control of the 
Forest Service. The Advisory Coun 
el will act on appeals “when the Seer 
tary desires the Couneil’s advice in the 
ease of such an appeal involving a 
question of general poliey.” 
Secretary Brannan stated that le 1s 
asking the three men who comprised 
the former National Forest Board of 
Review to continue to serve as mem 
bers of the newly established Advisory 
Couneil. They are Dr. Jonathan For 
man, Columbus, Ohio; Prof. Gilmour 
B. MacDonald, retired, formerly head, 
Department of Forestry, Lowa State 
College, Ames; and Dr. Rolan P 


Renne, president ot Montana 


College, Bozeman. 


AFPI Names Two Field Officers 
American Forest) Products Indus 
tries has announced the appointment 


ot J M. Rottier, of Grand Rapids, 


Mich. as district manager for the 
Lake States region, and James B, 


Craig as head of its New York intor 


mation bureau 


Mr. Rottier was director of pub 
for the daho Department of 

In his capacity as district 

r, Mr. Rottrer will direct aetiy 


ities of AFP in the states of Wiscor 
sin, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, In 
diana, Hllinois, Lowa, North Dakota, 
Soutt Dakota, ind Nebraska Ilis 
office is at 1124 N. Astor St.. Milwau 


A graduate of Northwestern Uni 
versitv’s Medill Sehool of Journalism, 


Mr. Rottier directed the publicity pro- 


gram tor Keep Idaho Green and fo 
cused national attention on that state’s 
terest fire prevention prograt 

James B. Craig was formerly asso 
editor fmerican Forests 
ine Mr. Craig’s office, at 11 
West 42nd St., New York, is prepared 


to supply information on forestry and 


the forest industries to writers, pub 
lishers, editors, and educators. His ap 
pomntment marks the first time this in 
dustry-sponsored organization has 
maintained a full-time office New 
York City 

An experienced writer on forestry 
subjects, Mr. Craig has served on the 


editorial staff of Imerican Forests 
magazine since 1947, During World 
War Ii Mr. Craig saw action with the 
Forty-tirst Division in the Paeitie 

He was born in Salem, N. Y.. and 
is a graduate of Kent State Univer 


sity in Ohio. His newspaper experi 


ence ineludes editorial assignments 
vith the Akron Times-Press, The 
Athens (Ohio) Messenger. Cumber 


land (Md.) Neu and FE rening Times 


Condemnation Requested For 
Everglades Park Acquisition 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
requested the Attorne General to 
commence condemnation proceedings 
tor the aequisition of all private land 
in Everglades National Park, Florida 
The park contains approximately 


28,500 acres of land and snbmerged 
nd, of which about 126,000 acres are 
still in private ownership. 

Payment for the remaining private 
lv owned land is to be made from the 
balance of the $2,000,000 fund do 
nated to the federal government by the 
State of Florida in 1947 for aequisi 
tion of acreage tor the park. At that 
time, there were approximately 357,000 
acres of private land within the park 
Since then, approximately 231,000 
acres 65 pereent ot the private land 

has been purchased by the National 


Park Services 


Positions Wanted | 


Graduate fe 27, married. One year 6x 
perience with > Division of Forestry 1 
and fire ontrol, Desires 


pe manent position with forestry-minded com 
any. References and details on requeet 
of Forestry, Mills Building, 


years’ experience 


wit he I s ice, manager of 
nill and gging urge company 

years five military com 
mand and cperatic duties, desires per 


sive private forest 
Prefer produc 


enterprise or fc 
tion or marketing. Details and references apor 
reques 
Box D. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D.C 


Position (private or state) desired in pu 

nformation, or edueation. Editorial and ¢ 

tinit P rier Three vears’ private and fed 
f rv experience. University of 

\ hig 104 


Rex Journal of Forestry, Mille Building 
Washiveton 6. 


Fore r Phree ears’ experi 

{ nd sa oeging Graduate 
Desire permatr t ' 
int or forest anagement 
pre par Deta and references 


of Forestry Mille Bailding 
‘ 


‘ ts te or other forest ot 
tanding nifiea ‘ Prefer tea 
far nagement n pre 
rk 
n 
ment fore 
ery act 
he forestr pha 
ind x 
the east I 
" 
Be 
married one child. Reference furnished 


Bex G. Journal of Forestes, Mille Building, 
Washington 6. 


University of Michigar School of Forestry 
graduate M+ in forest management, desires 
position vith private forestry rganization 
Three rx with Army engineers: one 

with ww pully and paper my 
surveying mapping ruising management 
planning. Summer and school experience a 
awmill grader, tallyman. Exeellen 
referer ed ition on requ 
Prefer } t ith 

Box H, Forestry, Mills Building 


1950 Edition 


of forestry terms extant. Included 


FORESTRY TERMINOLOGY 


A Glossary of Technical Terms Used in Forestry 


Available Now! New Revised, Enlarged 


The FORESTRY TERMINOLOGY is the latest, most complete glossary 
ire definitions of all the terms that the 
practicing forester uses in his daily work and encounters in forestry litera 
ture. A must for every forester’s desk or library. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FOR 
825 Mills Bldg., 17th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Price, $3 Postpaid 


SSTERS 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 
por 
Washington 6. D 
~ 
{ 
maa. 
| 
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Years of research and commercial use show that the 
most effective and economical way to give valuable 
pine trees a better chance to grow is to destroy 
scrub hardwoods with ““Ammate’’ weed and brush 
killer. Forest owners report that treatment with 


“Ammate’’ costs only 30 to 40 cents per acre for the 


chemical; and the returns run up to $3 an acre each 
year in better growth of timber. “Ammate’”’ de- 
stroys blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, willow 
and other weed trees with little or no resprouting. 


GET THIS FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET describing how to improve 
pine timber stands by killing undesir 


able trees with Du Pont “Ammate.’ 


DU PONT distributors in yourarea can supply your“ Ammate”™ 
requirements. For the free booklet “Improvement of Pine 
Timber Stands with ‘Ammate write Du Pont, Grasselh 
Chemicals Dept O31 Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del 


Listen to Du Pont ‘Cavalcade of America” 


““AMMATE” GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Kills roots and tops in one application. Little if any re- 
sprouting. 


Cost is low; a fraction of a cent per tree for ““Ammate” 
does the job. 


Saves labor; not necessary to fell or girdle large trees. 
Can be used in slack work periods of fall and winter. 
Simple to use as concentrated solution or dry crystals. 
Safe to operators; harmless to livestock and wildiife. 


No fire hazard, not explosive. Dissolves readily in water. 


REG. U.S. paT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVIN™ 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tuesday Nights— NBC Network 


HERE'S THE SURE / 
TO IMPROVE PINE STAND 
WG 
i 


COMPACTNESS PAYS IN MANAGEMENT! 


A NEW INSTRUMENT TEAM 
THAT PAYS ITS WAY-KILLS FATIGUE ... 


FORGET BREAKAGE, brush snags, replacements, with new 
STRATEX CRUISER RULE! 


Rugged aluminum blades defy breakage, laugh at truck wheels, ‘cat’ 
treads, careless boots! 


Ultramodern phosphor bronze hinges lock blades, challenge grit, 
wear like fury! sens 


Crisp, jet graduations, lusterous white permanent background for 
instant readings, regardless of light and 
cover! 


These practical scales on one rule: BILT- 
MORE, MERRITT HYP- 
SOMETER, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ‘4, DOYLE, 


Phosphor- 


SCRIBNER DC, 

DROMETER, ENGINEER'S 
REVERSE VIEW AW $3.00 CHAIN 10 SCALE! 


Opens to 36 inches, 

IN U. S. A. weighs 3 ounces, folds to 
inches! 

NO MORE POUNDING tender breastbones, packing excess weight in heavy 

optical instruments when PENSCOPE SIX* gives unbelievably brilliant 315 

ft. field at 1,000 yards! The mighty telescope that snuggles in shirt pocket, $10.00 IN U.S. A. 

has instant micrometer focus for crown examination, cone counts, horizon NO EXCISE TAX 

scrutiny, dozens of forestry chores. Weighs just 2 oz. and unconditionally guar 

anteed. Sportsman's Research Approved! 


in Pittsburgh, Detroit. Cleveland: Elliott Co in Washington: Kinsman 
aaa Optical in New York: Wilson Sales. Box 196. Sta. A. Flushing in Minneapolis 
INSTRUMEN, 0. C. Cluck. 202 So. (0th St 

! 1F YOUR DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU. ORDER TODAY FROM DEPT. 20 


1861 HILLHURST AVE., LOS ANGELES 27.CALIF.U.S.A. ‘T. M. Reg. Prop. Pantechnics, Ltd 


CHOOSE 


PLANTING BARS 
COUNCIL'S 
OST PATTERN 


For Higher . 
PRECISION 

SPEED 
ECONOMY 


on levelling and 


FIRE RAKES 
and SWATTERS 


general layout work 


BRUSH HOOKS, 
BANK BLADES, 


THINNING AXES, WILD N ll 


POISONING AXES PRECISE REVERSING LEVEL 
WILD II 
Permits checking from one ; 

single standpoint. Attainable 

THE accuracy in 1 mile of single 


circle. 


WANANISH, N. C. HENRY WILD SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS SUPPLY 


CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


COURT STREET. BROOKLYN 2. 
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SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for immediate shipment. 
$1.45 gal. 

1.30 gal. 
-15 more/gal. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 
| gal. cans—4 to a case 


Order direct from factory. 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 


TREE — SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 
FLOWER — VEGETABLE 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 
HERBST BROTHERS 
Established 1876 


92 WarreEN STREET New York 7, N. Y. 


NEW TREE TRIMMING SAW 


Makes fast-clean-easy cuts and is easy to file. 


No. 124B 


Unique design allows teeth to cut full length of 
blade. 


PRICE 5.30 ea. Delivered in U S.A 


Write for Free Catalog of Tree Trimming Tools and Supplies 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3015 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


One-Man Cox Chipper Chain fits Disston DO-100, Homelite, Hornet, 


McCulloch No. 3-25, Reed-Prentice, Titan Jr, and Woodboss 


ARANTEE 
COX CHIPPER CHAIN GU nite 
assuring 


s precision-b 

gor Me skilled workmen, 
let tive workman: 

‘od of ixty days frome tate of purchas 

hat re fective, please return it to your 

tous postage prepaid If detect 
prope will os our option be repé aired or replace 

? ‘ 


the chain 
AIN MANUFACTURING CORP. 


without cos 
pr Avenue Portiand 12, Oregon 


special alloy 
you agains 
within a peri 


t to you 


OREGON SAW CH 


2712 Misstsstp! 


hasy 


Automatic adjustment—No pressure on oil seals—Minimizes load shocks 
—Self-lubricating—Hydraulic 


Branch Offices in Los Angeles 


TWO IN ONE 


TORQUE CONVERTER 
AND HYDRAULIC COUPLING 


Simple Construction—Extremely rugged— 


J 
maintenance—Completely hydraulic—No mechanical connection— 


fluid—SAF 10 Turbine Oil 
For Information Write 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO., INC. 


1000 W. Marginal Way, Wash. 
Calif Calif, 
Hawaii 


Seattle 6, 
San Francisco 
Manila, RP 


YOU GET SUPERIOR 


Vancouver, 
Honolulu 


*Pat. No. 2,508,784 


Increasing thousands of woodsmen everywhere ore 
finding that Cox Chipper Chain—the Oregon Chain 
with Fast-File Tooth—gives any make or model of 
power saw a better chance to ‘do its stuff." 

These users like Cox Chipper Chain because it is fast 
cutting, slow wearing, fast filing, slow dulling. It is 
designed and built for heavy duty... solidly guaron- 
teed to give satisfaction and take punishment. 
Specify Cox Chipper Chain for your saw. There's a 
dealer near you. Write for his name specifying make 
of saw and bar length 


SAW CHAIN SPECIALISTS 


gregor saw chatt 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 
£. © PORTLAND 12, ORE. 


2712 N. MISSISSIPPI AV 


my 
| 
ee wee 
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Two-Man Cox Chipper Chain fits Mall, Disston, Titan, Lombard, 

McCulloch No. 5-49, Atkins and Poulan 


How TO 
CUT COSTS 


Get your 
FREE COPY 


now! 


It tells you how to make money, 
too. Make sure you get yours. Mail 
the coupon today. 


ESTABLISHED 40 


wae 


\ 


REGUS PAT OFF. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


636 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Conada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3. Ont 


This 
BIG 
36=page 
book 

is packed 
full of 


profitable tips 


about 


cutting timber 


and 


cutting costs 


a Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
2 636 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Gentlemen 
| would like very much to have o free copy of your book 
“How To Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain Sows.’ 


Company 


Street 


City _ State 


My occupation is 


oS, 


| | 
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INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN FORESTRY. New 2nd Edition 


Ant niversity of Michiga 413 pages, $4.50 


A revi i a well-k 1! text r oht ¢ late wit 


PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURE. Volume |. 


BOTANY. A Textbook for Colleges. New 2nd edition 


B H 


PRINCIPLES OF SILVICULTURE 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42wnwo0 STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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